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IF NOT TESTING—WHAT? 
Mary E. REENE 


Principal, Hawthorne School, San Francisco, California 


To test or not to test, that is the question 
at present agitating an important part of 
the educational world. Educators of na- 
tional repute have aligned themselves in 
opposing groups, and while the issue rages 
and the leaders dispute, the rank and file 
either unthinkingly follow traditional poli- 
cies or grope in the shadows of indecision, 
looking for guidance. 

With the emphasis on the factual mate- 
rial in the separate subject course of the 
traditional school, objective tests found a 
place and the movement flourished. Nar- 
row educational aims, limited range in sub- 
ject matter, formal textbook assignments 
were all features which made this type of 
test entirely adequate. They were short 
cuts to discover what the children did not 
know. Some opportunity to exercise judg- 
ment and discrimination was provided in 
the “best answer” or “ranking answer” type 
but, for the most part, they were purely 
“Yes-No” tests on factual matter. They 
were based on the textbooks and on mate- 
tial which seemed important to the teach- 
ers. Examinations could be conducted with 
the minimum of thought and effort. The 
interest and accomplishment of the children 
were sacrificed on the altar of efficiency. 


As these tests grew in favor, the essay type 
1Beard, Charles A., A Charter for the Social Sciences, 


of examination fell into disrepute. Blue 
pencil and midnight oil went with them 
and there were few to mourn their passing. 

At the same time, but quite apart from 
the testing movement, was an even more 
significant educational development—one 
centering around activity. This started in . 
different parts of the country, slowly devel- 
oped but gradually gained so much mo- 
mentum that it influenced education na- 
tionally and even internationally. This new 
type of education shifted the emphasis from 
subject matter to the child, stressed a dif- 
ferent sort of content, and set up new ob- 
jectives. The watchword of the new school 
was experience—‘“learning by doing.” Ex- 
periments, construction, excursions, inter- 
views, creative expression became impor- 
tant parts of its program. Textbooks were 
no longer the only sources of information. 
Uniform accomplishment was no longer 
desirable. Lock-step education was out- 
lawed. Child interest determined the course 
and learning could no longer be pigeon- 
holed under separate headings. Units of 
work which cut across subject matter lines 
developed; “... the raw material of the 
world and life, the accumulation of ideas 
and tradition incorporated in the written 


word”? became the material. 
p. 16, 
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With this widening of the scope of edu- 
cation, memorization of all the facts was 
both undesirable and impossible. Emphasis 
was now placed on individual reaction and 
such involved abstractions as attitudes, loy- 
alties, appreciations. ‘The objective tests 
were entirely inadequate. The very out- 
comes which the new school was annailng 
were impossible to test. 

From out of the past, the essay tests were 
resurrected. Educators began to see learn- 
ing possibilities in assembling material for 
written expression, in thinking through 
problems, in planning systematic organiza- 
tion, in explaining causes, in describing 
events, in comparing and contrasting the 
present with the past, and in tracing move- 
ments. With this type of examination, chil- 
dren could show growth in their selection 
of material, in critical judgment, in origi- 
nal thinking, and could, to some extent, 
reveal their attitudes, enthusiasms, and con- 
victions. 

Despite these worthy features, the more 
progressive and courageous educators were 
ready to eliminate all thought of examina- 
tions and testing. They believed that all 
the desirable features of the written essay 
could be retained but could be divorced 
from the unpleasant association with ex- 
aminations, and could become learning 
rather than testing exercises. 

“What knowledge is of most worth?” is 
sometimes difficult to decide. If it is col- 
lecting and remembering factual material, 
then testing has its place in the educational 
program. That certain factual material is 
necessary in the interest of scholarship is 
conceded, but there has been too great em- 
phasis upon it in the past. Earl Rugg” 
concludes, from Osburn’s study of fifty-six 
thousand final examination questions in his- 
tory, that eighty-six per cent were seeking 
to list only two aims: to discipline the mem- 
ory and to teach the power to organize 


* Rugg, Earl, Historical Outlook, December, 1927, p. 372. 
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facts. In the past and even today, in the 
minds of the majority, fact-gathering is edu- 
cation. People fail to realize that real as. 
similation takes place when education is 
the result of experience, of problem- solving, 
of creative endeavor, and when depth of 
understanding involves emotional reaction, 
Education is not alone what an individual 
knows, but what he feels. That Keats con. 
fused the names of two Spanish adven- 
turers in his great poem is not too signifi. 
cant. What is important for Keats and 
all his readers is that he could vision the 
discovery of the Pacific, that he could recre- 
ate the scene and sense the wonder of that 
awestruck group “silent upon a peak in 
Darien.” 

The objectionable features of marks and 
grades always go hand in hand with tests 
and examinations. The competitive mo- 
tive, so prevalent in the society of today, 
is introduced into the schools with all its 
undesirable consequences, and competition 
becomes the most important factor in school 
work. Interest in learning for its own 
sake, codperative enterprises, the sharing of 
experiences cease to exist when external in- 
centives dominate. Even the teacher ex- 
aggerates the importance of examinations 
and focuses her attention on passing grades. 
She loses her sense of proportion and stresses 
points which loom large in official examina- 
tions or standardized tests although other- 
wise of no great consequence. She loses 
sight of the fact that education is only im- 
portant when it fosters individual growth, 
encourages group codperation, interprets en- 
vironment, stimulates imagination, provides 
opportunity for creative impulses, and leads 
to wider interests. 

Another very real objection to tests and 
examinations is the physical and mental 
strain attendant upon preparing for them. 
This feature is too well known for further 
comment, but an additional and accom- 
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IF NOT TESTING—WHAT? 


panying evil is the undesirable practice of 
cramming, often regarded all too lightly. 
Not only does cramming outrage the very 
idea of true scholarship, but it has a more 
serious consequence—it develops slovenly, 
ineffective study habits and no real learn- 
ing results. 

Despite all the evil features, tests and ex- 
aminations still persist and are an impor- 
tant part of school life. The question arises: 
“Has testing any place in the educational 
program of today?” The intelligence tests, 
when rightly interpreted, are of inestimable 
value for adjusting pupil load; the diagnos- 
tic tests, in the more formal subjects, re- 
veal individual needs and make for greater 
teaching efficiency; the informal tests, with 
the material for solving at hand, have ex- 
cellent learning possibilities when used as 
study exercises. When testing aids teach- 
ing, it has a legitimate place in the educa- 
tional scheme. 

The limiting of the testing program just 
described would please few teachers or ad- 
ministrators, for they demand some con- 
crete evidence of the results of teaching. 
The eternal ego of teachers must be satis- 
fied and administrators must be placated. 

What would be evidence of teaching skill 
and child development? Eveluation could 
be made under the main heading of “child 
growth.” A record of permanent interests 
leading to further study or enlarged view- 
point could be checked for individual 
pupils as they were manifested under the 
sub-headings: 


I. Child Growth: 


1. Evidences of permanent interests lead- 
ing to further study or larger inter- 
ests: 

a. Collections. 

b. Readings. 

c. Hobbies. 

d. Questions. 

e. Conversations. 

f. Trips to points of interest bearing 
on the study. 
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g- Materials brought in. 
h. Clippings. 

i. Scrapbooks. 

j- New interests. 


The improvement of study habits is also 
important from the standpoint of child 
growth, and any observant teacher could 
check the separate headings under: 


2. Study Habits: 

a. Improvement in independent study 
habits. 

b. Improvement in contributing to 
group activity. 

c. Improvement in efficient method of 
attack. 

d. Improvement in dispatch in com- 
pleting an assignment. 

e. Improvement in securing and using 
reference material. 

f. Improvement in interpreting read- 
ing material. 


Thought processes are extremely compli- 
cated and involved, yet teachers can note 
improvement in: 


3. Habits of Thinking: 

a. Improvement in selecting the sig- 
nificant from the trivial. 

b. Improvement in connecting ideas 
and drawing conclusions. 

c. Improvement in observations. 

d. Improvement in asking intelligent 
questions. 

e. Improvement in original thinking. 


Social adaptability is one of the major 
aims in modern education and growth in 
it can be observed and checked as follows: 


4. Social Adaptability: 

a. Improvement in consideration. 

b. Improvement in tactfulness and 
courtesy. 

c. Improvement in helpfulness and co- 
operation. 

d. Improvement in sharing experi- 
ences, books, materials. 


Development of personality, also a major 
aim in education, may be checked when 
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analyzed into more definite and concrete 
terms. 


5. Development of Personality: 

. Growth in initiative. 

. Growth in adjusting to the group. 
Growth in assuming responsibility. 

. Growth in sincerity. 

. Growth in depth of appreciation in- 
volving understanding and emo- 
tional reaction. 
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Essential information cannot be over- 
looked in any plan and wall charts or indi- 
vidual mimeographed sheets should contain 
worth-while summaries—summaries which 
will lead to thinking in larger terms, which 
will stimulate thought rather than tax mem- 
ory, which will be used for discussion, so 
that real understanding and real assimila- 
tion will result. These separate headings 
are suggested with sub-headings to fit the 
units. 


6. Essential Information: 
a. Causes leading to important hap- 
penings: 
(1) 
(2) 
b. Events having far-reaching results: 
I 
(2) 
c. Significant movements: 
(1) 
(2) 
d. Evolution and development of last- 
ing importance: 
I 
| 
e. Contrasts in the present and the past 
situation: 
(1) 
(2) 
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f. Relationship between certain impor- 
tant events: 


(1) 
(2) 

To the objection that this plan is too 
lengthy and complicated for large classes, 
the answer is that even though this may be 
true, it would be a real index to pupil ac- 
complishment; but in reality it would in- 
volve no more time and effort than the 
constructing and correcting of tests, the 
grading and recording of marks, the chart- 
ing of results, to say nothing of the subse- 
quent time spent om report cards, which 
are the natural outgrowth of any system 
of marks and grades. 

This plan is suggested because of the 
serious limitations of the tests, which make 
them a very unsatisfactory measure of pu- 


pil growth. 


They [tests] throw no light on the long-time 
result, and are often inapplicable to many of 
the immediate outcomes; they test memory of 
fact and some powers of discrimination, but 
they are inadequate, for the most part, to meas- 
ure desirable skills, loyalties, and attitudes 
involved in authenticating and analyzing 
sources, in weighing evidence, in drawing con- 
clusions, and in constructing from such opera- 
tions, schemes of knowledge, and thought.* 


Bode* also sees education as something 
larger and more comprehensive than the 
fixing of factual knowledge, and says: 


Even though particular items of fact fade 
from memory, they leave behind an effect 
which is permanent and which is more valv- 
able than a mere knowledge of facts. There is 
an element of truth in the saying that educa- 
tion is what you have left, after you have for- 
gotten all you have learned. 


® Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, Conclusions and Recommendations, p. 96. 
* Bode, Boyd H., Conflicting Psychologies of Learning, p. 31. 











NEW TESTS FOR NEW NEEDS 


J. W. Wricutstone 


Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Evaluation and testing follow rather than 
precede new and experimental practices in 
education. They may develop concurrently 
with new curricular practices. The modern 
mood of scientific and pragmatic thought 
demands that experiments in all areas of 
present-day civilization shall be tested and 
evaluated before the new practices are 
widely accepted. In experimental and pro- 
gressive educational practices, educators 
generally ask for objective evidence to sup- 
port the claims of experimenters. The ac- 
tivity movement and the unit of work prac- 
tices of progressive education have been 
the topics of claims and counter claims for 
the values of such programs. What are 
some of the new tests for new needs? From 
what origins have newer tests grown? 

What are the older tests for the older 
needs? It might be well to review briefly: 
What are the older tests and where and 
why were they introduced into education? 
The origin of the so-called objective tests 
in education grew from the felt need for a 
better and more reliable appraisal, or evalua- 
tion, of the teaching and curricular practices. 
When these tests were first introduced 
into the school program, the curriculum 
consisted very largely of the three R’s— 
reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic. At this 
eatly period in the development of both 
curriculum and tests, the emphasis was upon 
a mastery of subject matter. Teachers, par- 
ents, and pupils believed that classroom edu- 
cation should be mainly the memorization 
and recitation of assigned facts and infor- 


mation. ‘The curriculum and its needs, 
therefore, influenced the kinds of tests which 
were constructed and used. It is not sur- 
prising that practically all of the earlier 
and older tests measured recognition and re- 
call of isolated facts and information in sep- 
arate subjects. 

Disregarding the tests of _ intelli- 
gence and studying the rise of achieve- 
ment tests, one notes that J. M. Rice, for 
example, introduced tests for spelling in this 
early period. These tests were sample words 
of increasing difficulty from the spelling 
books. He was followed by Leonard Ayres, 
who devised in a like manner some meas- 
ures for spelling, penmanship, etc. Thorn- 
dike likewise devised tests or scales for judg- 
ing language, composition, drawing, etc. 

A transition period in the testing was in- 
fluenced both by curricular changes and by 
the advances in educational research pro- 
vided through the use of tests. During this 
period the emphasis was upon refined tests 
and measures which could be used for diag- 
nosis of information and the various skills 
related to the mastery of curriculum con- 
tent. Judd and Buswell, for instance, used 
mechanical instruments which would allow 
accurate measurement and diagnosis of eye 
movements, rate of reading, etc. Gray de- 
vised tests for oral reading, and Gates ex- 
perimented with new tests for diagnosing 
such reading skills and abilities as: visual 
acuity, vocabulary, comprehension of phrases 
and sentences, ability to predict outcomes, 


and the like. 
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Thus it will be observed that during the 


early stages of the testing movement the 
older achievement tests were based mainly 
upon an analysis and a sampling of subject 
matter which constituted the conventional 
curriculum of the traditional school. ‘These 
were paper-and-pencil tests for the most 
part wherein the student recorded what he 
remembered or what he recognized about 
items of information. ‘These tests were 
then supplemented by diagnostic tests, espe- 
cially in reading, arithmetic, and language 
where certain skills are basic to the acquisi- 
tion and expression of further information. 
Tests have undoubtedly influenced teach- 
ing practices both for good and for bad. 
The good effects have been those which 
have come through a wise use of tests to 
know the individual pupil better and to 
guide him most wisely in the development 
and growth of his capacities and abilities. 
This is the use to which all wise teachers 
have put the objective and standardized 
tests. ‘There is no doubt about the fact 
that the tests in reading which have been 
devised at the present time have influenced 
reading to attain better growth of pupil 
abilities. On the other hand, many short- 
sighted teachers and administrators have 
used the tests as a major factor in deter- 
mining the direction of teaching and the 
content of the curriculum. These tests have 
measured only one main aspect or objec- 
tive of the curriculum, namely, the recall 
and recognition of facts and information. 
Therefore, teachers have tended to stress 
this aspect of the teaching and learning 
process to the hurt of other equally impor- 
tant aspects and objectives of education. 
Dr. W. J. Osburn sent a questionnaire 
to a large number of teachers to ascertain 
the objectives of their social-studies instruc- 
tion. The replies which Dr. Osburn re- 
ceived were abstract, varied, and vague. 
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Teachers said that they were attempting to 
teach citizenship, patriotism, historical per- 
spective, civic attitudes, etc. Osburn then 
requested these teachers to send him Copies 
of recent examinations which they had given 
to pupils, and the analysis of these revealed 
that these examinations measured almost 
exclusively the items of information and 
facts which children remembered. 

Progressive education has arrived at a 
stage of development, both in curricular 
practices and in testing, where new objec- 
tives and practices in education have cre. 
ated a need for new tests. Compared with 
the early curriculum and its emphasis upon 
information and facts, newer practices in 
progressive schools have created new ob- 
jectives of instruction. The project tech. 
nique and the integrated activity unit-of 
work have opened up entirely new kinds of 
classroom behavior and objectives both in 
elementary education and in secondary edu- 
cation. ‘Teachers, however, have not de 
vised instruments to measure these impor- 
tant objectives. 

In an editorial in Progressive Education, 
Ann Shumaker’ remarks that experimental 
schools have been more interested in formu- 
lating their principles and practices than in 
testing them. She points out, furthermore, 
that the activities in the new schools are 
establishing larger values than the scien- 
tific educational techniques now available 
are capable of measuring. Difficulty of de- 
fining and evaluating the larger values does 
not absolve the experimenters in the new 
schools from the necessity of devising te- 
search techniques in terms of the new and 
the broader outcomes. 

Harry S. Ganders* of Syracuse University 
states that progressive educational practices 
have been charged with being unscientific, 
and he agrees with other educators that 
more emphasis should be placed upon the 


1Shumaker, Ann, “Editorial.” Progressive Education, 8:100 (January, 1931 
*Ganders, Harry S., “Is Progressive Education Unscientific?” i 
versity, 11:379 (November, 1932). 


31). ; 
Education Research Bulletin, Ohio State Uni- 
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NEW TESTS FOR NEW NEEDS 


measurement of results obtained through 
one procedure as compared with those se- 
wured through another. Inclusive measure- 
ment, according to him, awaits the arrival 
of a genius who can devise instruments 
for accurate measures in the realms of free- 
dom, intensity of willing, social codperation, 
planning, organization, judgment, and qual- 
ity of independent thought. 

Kilpatrick* has pointed out that it is im- 
possible to measure the whole of a result. 
One may measure specific aspects—this as- 

t and another; one can measure any 
number of them, but the whole can never 
be measured. The hope remains, however, 
that by measuring important and vital as- 
pects of the educative process some valid 
appraisals may be obtained of the relative 
merits of diverse educational practices. 

What are some of the new needs and val- 
ues for which new tests and measures must 
be devised in progressive education? In the 
elementary school the correlation of various 
subjects around a center of interest or a 
problem has been stressed in the integrated 
activity umnit-of-work. Under such a 
changed curriculum and conditions of learn- 
ing some of the important objectives to be 
achieved are: first, the ability to obtain in- 
dependently information about a problem 
from various sources; second, the ability to 
interpret information; third, the power to 
express creative impulses and experiences 
in various media; fourth, the development 
of interests and attitudes, also, has loomed 
as a large objective in progressive elementary 
education; fifth, concomitant factors in the 
educative process, such as initiative, codpera- 
tion, etc., have become integral parts of the 
teaching process. Personal and social ad- 
justment have definitely won for themselves 
a place in mental hygiene, which is related 
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to the school curriculum and environment. 
These, then, are some of the significant new 
needs in the progressive elementary school. 

W hat are some of the new tests which we 
can use to meet these new curricular needs? 
Let us examine, one by one, some of the 
newer needs and values of progressive edu- 
cational practices for which we need new 
tests—for example, the ability to obtain in- 
dependently from various sources informa- 
tion about a problem. Analysis of the be- 
havior of the pupils in a functional school 
situation shows that the following skills and 
powers are used: When John Jones or Mary 
Smith has chosen a problem for study and 
investigation, each has to possess abilities to 
obtain facts and information from narrative, 
descriptive, tabular, statistical, graphic— 
namely, bar, line, circle or picture graph— 
sources. Each must have skills and abilities 
to locate the data in libraries, books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, etc., as well as to use an 
index, bibliography, and the like. A test 
for such an integration or constellation of 
skills and abilities will cut across conven- 
tional subject-matter lines and will be based 
upon a functional analysis of the curricu- 
lum and behavior in which pupils engage 
to develop their own interests and problems. 
Thus a test of working skills in obtaining 
information, if its content and behavior fac- 
tors were classified according to traditional 
subject-matter lines, would represent read- 
ing, English; social studies, science, arithme- 
tic, and library instruction. Several pencil- 
and-paper tests* at the elementary and 
secondary school levels have already been 
prepared in provisional form to test this 
new need of the new education. Much 
additional work is necessary to make sure 
the tests are valid measures of actual pupil 


behavior. 


_ Milpatrick, W. H., “A Theory of Progressive Education.” Progressive Education, 8:289 (April, 1931). 
Pirtle, Mrs. Lela N., Library Test—6B. Thomas Jefferson High School, San Antonio, Texas, 
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Another new need arising from the new 
curricular practices is the skills and abilities 
necessary for sifting, evaluating, and organiz- 
ing facts and information gained from vari- 
ous sources into a form of presentation—in 
other words, a test for organizing facts and 
data which pupils have obtained. When 
John Jones or Mary Smith has collected in- 
formation, it is necessary to separate irrele- 
vant from relevant facts in their running 
notes; to sense the logic, unity, and coherence 
of a topic; to codrdinate and subordinate ap- 
propriate data; and to organize an outline. 
Again, a test for such a constellation of func- 
tional behavior and abilities of pupils will 
disregard subject-matter lines, and various 
parts of the content of the test might be classi- 
fied under the conventional subjects of read- 
ing, social studies, language activities, and 
so forth. 

A third important new need in a pro- 
gressive curriculum is the measurement of 
power to interpret, to infer, or to generalize 
from facts and information. This is dis- 
tinctly different from memory, recognition, 
and recall of facts. What do the stated facts 
mean? What do the stated facts not mean? 
These are the questions asked and answered 
in such tests as those developed by Ralph W. 
Tyler® and associates for the natural sciences. 
Recently a test for interpreting facts in the 
social studies was devised to measure the 
ability to draw inferences from described 
facts and data.® Facts in the test are presented 
in verbal, tabular, and graphic form; in con- 
tent they are statistical and non-statistical. 
This new need grows from the emphasis of 
the progressive school upon thinking about 
and through facts rather than remembering 
and reciting them. 

A fourth new need is the emphasis in the 
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progressive schools upon interests, attitudes, 
and beliefs. Thurstone and others at the Uni. 
versity of Chicago have developed some new 
tests, especially for civic and social attitudes, 
Further measuring instruments will un. 
doubtedly develop for these objectives of 
education. Experiments are in progress at 
the Ohio State University Elementary 
School to appraise children’s interests by the 
paired-comparison method,’ which seems a 
fruitful approach. 

A fifth objective of the progressive schools 
is that of personal and social adjustment. In 
these areas new self-descriptive tests, rating 
scales such as the Haggerty-Wickman-Olson 
Behavior Rating Scale, and case history 
techniques provide partial methods of ap. 
praisal of adjustment and emotional status. 
These devices are adapted for use of both 
elementary and secondary school pupils 
Symonds* has provided a comprehensive dis. 
cussion of these devices. 

A sixth major objective of education in 
progressive schools is the continuous growth 
of concomitant factors as initiative, coop 
eration, etc. Measurement in the field of 
these social performance factors has usually 
employed observational techniques. The 
“time-sampling method” defines a unit of 
behavior in terms of observable overt ac- 
tivity. 

The occurrence of such defined behavior is 
recorded over a stated period of time. Anec- 
dotal records, or observer-diary methods of 
recording significant pupil behavior con- 
tribute toward evaluation of these perform- 
ance factors in the educative process. Such 
records provide a qualitative rather than a 
quantitative analysis of behavior. The fol- 
lowing observer-diary record illustrates this 
point: 


32-37. Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
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John Jones: March 15—Brought in clip- 
pings from newspaper on farm loans in the 
U.S. March 20—Brought in some charts of 
commodity prices, constructed from a table 
of figures in a magazine which he consulted 
in the library. March 23—Made a report on 
topic of exports; gave data gathered from 
several textbooks. April 2—Volunteered to 
act as leader of a class group to investigate 
recent government reports on exports. 


Both values and weaknesses inherent in 
the observational techniques are discussed in 
a recent article.® 

In summary, new needs growing from 
new practices in progressive elementary and 
secondary schools have created demands for 
new tests. These new tests, designed to 
measure new values and objectives, show 
some major tendencies. These trends may 
be characterized thus: First, they are built 
upon a functional analysis of pupil activities 
and the curriculum. This means that they 
are constructed in terms of behavior units 
and changes in children and not, as in older 
tests, from samples of the content in various 
courses of study or from subject matter in 
textbooks. Second, the new tests disregard 
and cut across the conventional subject-mat- 
ter lines so as to include in one test of the 
measurement of functional pupil behavior 
such materials as are usually found in the 
traditional subjects of reading, arithmetic, 
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English, social studies, and natural sciences. 
Much of the construction of these newer 
tests is still in the experimental stage. The 
prospects are, however, sufficiently bright to 
indicate that we shall have within a few 
years some new tests which are reliable and 
valid for measuring many of the significant 
objectives and practices of progressive edu- 
cation. 

This review of new tests for new needs 
in education reveals that many such tests and 
measures are still in the experimental stages 
of development. They must be revised and 
reconstructed continuously in terms of be- 
havior changes in children so that they may 
have a true validity, namely, to measure 
functional behavior rather than items of a 
subject-matter field. New instruments must 
be devised for new areas and objectives of 
education as these emerge in the newer prac- 
tices of the schools. A large and only slightly 
explored field of measurement is open to 
imaginative, informed, and inventive stu- 
dents of education. Efforts are needed to 
improve and expand the old and new 
measures of experimental education so that 
these are codperative and correlated rather 
than isolated enterprises. New and more in- 
clusive measures which conform with new 
and more inclusive practices in elementary 
and secondary education must be evolved. 


ee J. W., “Constructing an Observational Technique.” Teachers College Record, 37:1-9 (October, 
1935). 
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Ratpw W. Tyer 


Research Director, Evaluation in the Eight Year Study 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


By agreement with 280 American colleges 
and universities, thirty secondary schools 
preparing students for colleges have been 
freed from the usual college entrance re- 
quirements and from entrance examinations." 
Never in the history of American education 
has a group of secondary schools been given 
this freedom. This opportunity has been 
provided in order that these schools might 
develop without hindrance or restraint a more 
effective program of secondary education. If 
the opportunity which these schools have is 
to result in a significant contribution to sec- 
ondary education, then it is necessary that 
this freedom be used wisely and that sec- 
ondary schools throughout the country have 
the opportunity to learn and to profit from 
the experiences which these thirty schools are 
now having. Careful impartial appraisal is 
essential both to guide the thirty schools and 
to give meaning and significance to this ex- 
periment to hundreds of other schools 
throughout the country that do not have the 
privilege of participation in the project. 

Careful appraisal is vital to this study for 
another reason. These schools have main- 
tained that to reconstruct their curriculum 
continuously in the light of the changing 
society in which we live demands freedom 
from prescribed units and courses and free- 
dom from imposed entrance examinations, 
both of which tend to give inflexibility to a 
program which needs to be highly sensitive 

1 This 


gressive ucation Association. See 
Educational Record, 16:107-20 (January, 1935). 


to our changing society. But the colleges, on 
the other hand, do need information about 
prospective students, both for the purposes of 
admission and purposes of effective guidance 
after they have been admitted to college. 
College authorities recognize that the usual 
transcript of credits and the results of col- 
lege entrance examinations are not wholly 
satisfactory bases either for selection of 
students or for their guidance. They are, 
however, of some value and before secondary 
schools may expect as a permanent policy to 
have the freedom they desire, it is necessary 
to develop a more satisfactory method of 
appraising students’ abilities and _potentiali- 
ties which will provide information more 
helpful to the college in selection and guid- 
ance than the data now available. Hence, the 
ultimate success of the Eight Year Study of 
the Progressive Education Association is very 
closely connected with the effectiveness of its 
program of appraisal. 

While emphasizing the importance of ap- 
praisal in the Eight Year Study, we must not 
lose sight of its difficulties. It is harder to 
evaluate a continuously changing plan of 
education than one which is static. In the 
latter case educational purposes are largely 
fixed, content is relatively stable, and in the 
past the major emphasis of the school has 
been to teach pupils certain technical skills 
and to give them a mass of information. 
The accomplishment of these purposes can 
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be rather easily appraised. The better paper- 
and-pencil examinations give evidence of 
the information the pupil has memorized, 
and of his facility with the skills involved in 
reading, writing, and mathematics. The 
evaluation of his development in terms of 
interest, attitudes, good thinking, and other 
aspects emphasized by progressive schools is 
much more difficult. 

This Study involves a second difficulty. 
Each individual school is given freedom to 
develop a program of secondary education 
which is more significant for its pupils, its 
purposes, and its local conditions. Although 
there may be many common elements in 
the various programs being formulated by 
these thirty schools, it is nevertheless true 
that each school has the opportunity to work 
independently and to experiment with those 
innovations which in terms of the local situa- 
tion seem most promising. Hence, any pro- 
gram of appraisal is not an appraisal of a 
single plan of secondary education but must, 
rather, take into consideration the variations 
among the thirty schools, and be so set up as 
to be effective in appraising programs which 
may differ in purpose, in the character of the 
pupils admitted, and in its local condi- 
tions. 

Because of these difficulties, it is clear that 
the Study cannot be adequately appraised 
by prescribing a plan of uniform examina- 
tion or a series of standard tests. Neither 
could the pupils’ marks in the schools 
nor the grades received in college serve as a 
comprehensive evaluation. A plan appro- 
priate to the conditions of each school is re- 
quired. To develop such a plan, the Gen- 
eral Education Board made a substantial 
grant to cover the expenses of an Evaluation 
Staff. The thirty schools, together with this 
staff, are working codperatively on the ap- 
praisal project. 

The responsibility for appraisal rests upon 
each of the individual schools in this Study. 
It is not the responsibility of the central 


Evaluation Staff to appraise each school but 
rather to assist that school in making its own 
appraisal, and particularly to assist that 
school in developing and selecting effective 
instruments for appraisal. Evaluation is 
not limited to the giving of examinations. 
It involves the collection of any pertinent 
evidence which indicates the degree to which 
the school is attaining its objectives, that is, 
the degree to which the desired changes in 
pupils are actually taking place. This broader 
conception of appraisal greatly extends the 
range of evaluation instruments. Instru- 
ments of evaluation include observations of 
pupils, records of their activities, products 
which they make, tests which they take, and 
other procedures for noting their reactions 
and their development. 

The kinds of appraisal instruments needed 
depend upon the kinds of changes in its 
pupils which the school seeks to facilitate, 
that is, upon its objectives. Hence, the first 
step taken in the evaluation program was to 
ask each school to formulate in clear and 
understandable fashion its objectives. These 
statements of purpose were expressed in 
terms of the desired changes in its pupils 
which the school was attempting to facili- 
tate—for example, the development of wide 
reading interests, increased ability to apply 
the facts and principles taught in the school 
to life situations, effective work habits and 
study skills, increased emotional stability. 

The second step in the appraisal program 
was for the school to list after each of these 
educational objectives the methods it was 
using for obtaining evidence of the degree 
to which this objective was being realized. 
For some of these purposes the school already 
had in operation satisfactory methods of ap- 
praisal. For other purposes, however, the 
school not only had no satisfactory appraisal 
technique in operation but had no knowl- 
edge of any techniques which might be used. 
This was particularly true with reference to 
objectives concerned with interests and atti- 
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tudes, with good thinking, with habits, and 
with emotional development. 

After these two initial steps, several facts 
were evident. It was clear that these schools 
did have significant educational objectives. 
It was also clear that many of their objectives 
represented types of changes in boys and 
girls for which usual evaluation techniques 
are not adequate. Schools commonly ap- 
praise the acquisition of information on the 
part of pupils, they evaluate skills in cer- 
tain limited fields, such as in reading and 
arithmetic, but the objectives reported rep- 
resented many areas for which none of the 
commonly used appraisal techniques are 
satisfactory. 

A third fact apparent after these first two 
steps had been completed was the need for 
developing new appraisal instruments which 
might be used by the school to obtain evi- 
dence relative to some of the less tangible 
objectives. The programs of secondary edu- 
cation under way in these various schools 
could not be adequately evaluated in terms 
of the existing appraisal instruments. Hence, 
a major task of the Evaluation Staff is to as- 
sist these schools in developing and perfect- 
ing instruments by which many of these less 
tangible outcomes of secondary education 
may be appraised as impartially and as 
objectively as possible. 

When the objectives from all of the thirty 
schools were assembled it became evident 
that there were many more instruments to 
be developed than could be developed in one 
year or at any one time. It was necessary to 
concentrate the efforts of the Evaluation 
Staff on several major objectives working in 
these areas until the needed instruments are 
developed, then turning to additional objec- 
tives as rapidly as the resources of the Staff 
would permit. 

Five major objectives were chosen for first 
attack. These areas were of primary con- 
cern to a majority of the schools and rep- 
resented some variation both in type of be- 


havior involved and in difficulty in the 
development of satisfactory instruments. For 
each of the objectives codperative inter-school 
committees were formed to assist in develop. 
ing instruments of evaluation, that is, inter- 
ested teachers from each of the schools con- 
cerned with that area were brought together 
to attack the problem codperatively. One 
committee was concerned with the evaluation 
of interests and attitudes; a second committee 
with the evaluation of work habits and study 
skills; a third, with the evaluation of abilities 
involved in interpreting data; a fourth, with 
the evaluation of abilities involved in apply- 
ing facts and principles to concrete situations; 
a fifth, with the evaluation of sensitivity to 
significant problems. 

Each of these committees is concerned with 
the appraisal of certain significant aspects of 
pupil development. These inter-school com- 
mittees have several functions. In the first 
place, their task is to clarify the meaning of 
these objectives. Many of the statements of 
educational purposes were vague and might 
be interpreted in different ways by different 
people. Before any instruments of evalua- 
tion can be developed, it is necessary to 
understand the meaning of these objectives, 
to be able to recognize the kinds of behavior 
which the school is trying to develop, in 
order that we may find effective ways for 
obtaining evidence of these types of behavior. 
Hence, the first sessions of each inter-school 
committee were devoted to clarifying the 
meaning of the objective. Indirectly this 
serves another function: it broadens the 
vision of the various schools coéperating. 
As the representative of one school listens 
to the statements of teachers from other 
schools as to the meanings they attach to the 
objective, each school gets a broader vision 
of possible purposes and perhaps a better con- 
ception of desirable educational objectives. 

After the meaning of the objective had 
been clarified by describing more definitely 
the desired changes in boys and girls, each 
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committee explored possible methods of col- 
lecting evidence about these aspects of devel- 
opment. For example, the representative 
from one school explored the possibility of 
appraising interests and attitudes by the 
direct observation of pupils and the record- 
ing of these observations. Another commit- 
tee member experimented with the collec- 
tion of evidence about interests by having 
pupils keep diaries. Other committee mem- 
bers tried other devices. The purpose of 
this exploratory period was to discover the 
general methods of obtaining evidence 
which offered sufficient promise to justify 
further experimentation, and also to discover 
the defects which would need to be over- 
come and the values which seem to inhere 
in each of these possible procedures. 

After this exploratory work has been 
done, it is possible to turn directly to the 
task of developing and perfecting definite 
instruments which may be used in specific 
schools. For this task it is more economical 
to work with smaller groups rather than 
with the large committees. At this time 
we are bringing in teachers one by one, or 
in some cases by twos and threes—where 
there are two or three teachers with a com- 
mon problem—to perfect a particular in- 
strument which promises to be of use in that 
school. They work in a Test Laboratory 
provided at the Staff headquarters in Co- 
lumbus. This laboratory contains a collec- 
tion of helpful materials, including sug- 
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gestive tests and other instruments, and pro- 
vides a place where small groups may work 
intensively with members of the Evaluation 
Staff in the construction of actual instru- 
ments for use in a particular school. As 
these instruments are developed they are 
submitted to the large inter-school commit- 
tees for more careful criticism and revision. 

This is a brief description of the evalua- 
tion program now under way. Its essential 
features are: (1) the use of the major edu- 
cational objectives as the basis from which 
the evaluation program proceeds; (2) a con- 
ception of appraisal which is not limited to 
tests and examinations; (3) a codperative ac- 
tivity in which individual schools working 
with an advisory technical staff are together 
developing new appraisal instruments where 
satisfactory instruments are not available. 

Appraisal is important in any educational 
experimentation. The time is past when 
arguments and impassioned pleas justify the 
wholesale extension of an educational pro- 
gram. The significance of the Eight Year 
Study must be judged in terms of its effec- 
tiveness in promoting desirable educational 
changes in boys and girls. The purpose of 
the evaluation program is to develop pro- 
cedures by which we may determine the 
changes taking place in these boys and girls 
and thereby enable each school to discover 
year by year the degree to which it is 
accomplishing its significant educational 
purposes. 
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CarLETonN C. Jones 


Research Assistant, Evaluation in the Eight Year Study 
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The evaluation of achievement in litera- 
ture has long been a controversial issue 
among English teachers. On the one hand 
have stood the stanch defenders of what 
might be called philosophical method. 'To 
them the study of literature constitutes a 
strictly esthetic experience, the accrued 
values of which are forever imponderable. 
On the other hand have battled the pro- 
tagonists of what might be called scientific 
method. To them the study of literature 
constitutes simply another curriculum ac- 
tivity, which in order to justify itself must 
yield objectively measurable results. As in 
the case of all extremist attitudes, large 
deserts of untruth are implicit in both of 
these points of view. It is true, of course, 
that many of the values which accrue from 
a study of literature are of such an impon- 
derable sort as completely to defy exact 
measurement. But it is quite untrue that 
all such values are incapable of measure- 
ment. It is true, also, that the study of 
literature can be justified in school only to 
the extent that objective evidence can be 
secured of its educational fruitfulness. But 
here, also, it is quite untrue that the only 
evidence of this kind which is valid is that 
which is strictly quantitative in nature. 

However, the resolution of the contro- 
versy does not lie in any fatuous choice of a 
middle-ground position, as the preceding 
paragraph might imply. Few people seri- 
ously doubt the esthetic values which may 
be derived from a study of literature. But 


English teachers who deny that it is pos- 
sible to obtain objective evidence of the 
achievement of such values for any given 
individual are laying themselves open to 
justifiable attack. And the advocates of 
scientific method, no matter how wrong 
they may be, are doing education an 
inestimable service in making that attack 
and forcing the dispute to an issue. Much 
of the maligning which education is forced 
to endure is directly traceable to the ex- 
travagance of the claims which it makes 
for itself, but which it never takes the 
trouble to substantiate. In this respect litera- 
ture, as a curricular offering, has probably 
been the worst offender. But the time is 
rapidly approaching when literature teach- 
ers must pause and give intelligent con- 
sideration to ways and means of effectively 
appraising the success of their work as re- 
flected in the achievements of their students. 

Such consideration, however, must be 
predicated by a careful re-thinking of the 
basic purposes to be served by literature in 
the total education of the individual. There 
was a period in educational history (not too 
remote from our own times!) when each 
subject in the curriculum was distinctly 
autonomous in character, when subject-mat- 
ter areas were totally unrelated to each 
other or to any comprehensive pattern of 
education, when each subject was conceded 
to have values unique and intrinsic to itself. 
More recently, however, progressive edu- 
cators have pretty generally repudiated the 
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separateness of subject-matter areas. They 
have come to conceive of subject matter 
only as a concentration of life experiences 
which the school makes use of in its en- 
deavor to develop educated persons. They 
accept so-called subject-matter values as 
values only when they make a definite con- 
tribution to the integrated development of 
the whole individual. Literature in this con- 
ception of subject matter—along with his- 
tory, mathematics, science, and the rest— 
immediately loses its separate entity in the 
curriculum. It becomes simply one of the 
concentrations of life experiences which, the 
school has discovered, have significant values 
in assisting students to achieve the broader 
objectives of education. Thus, literature be- 
comes only a means—never, or almost never, 
anend. It becomes simply a contributor to 
the fundamental objectives of education. In 
some instances, its contribution will be a 
unique one; in most instances, however, its 
contribution will only parallel and reinforce 
the contributions of other curricular areas. 

This makes the job of the English teacher 
no longer one of defining and teaching to- 
ward the achievement of certain narrow ob- 
jectives of literature as a distinct and separate 
course, but rather of discovering how the 
study of literature can contribute most ef- 
fectively to the student’s achievement of the 
larger objectives of education as a way of 
life. ‘This means that, with a few exceptions, 
the objectives with which the English teacher 
will be concerned will be identical with the 
educational objectives of the school as a 
whole. Thus, the English teacher will be 
concerned with the school objective of “im- 
proving reading tastes”—but so will the his- 
tory teacher, though perhaps to a somewhat 
lesser degree. He will be concerned also 
with the school objective of “arousing a more 
thoughtful and effective response to social 
problems”—though perhaps not to quite the 
same degree that the social science teacher 


will be. He will be concerned further with 
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the school objective of “promoting physical 
health”—though obviously his concern with 
this objective will be less effectual in nature 
than that of the physical education teacher. 
In a few instances, the English teacher will 
be concerned with objectives that other cur- 
ricular areas will not be concerned with at 
all, but such objectives will always be few 
and distinctly secondary in nature. 

This conception of the place of literature 
in the total scheme of education has unmis- 
takable implications for educational method 
in that area. It has equally unmistakable 
implications for evaluation. Set forth briefly, 
they are these: First, evaluation in literature 
must always be clearly related to evaluation 
in all curricular areas. Second, evaluation in 
literature must studiedly avoid the traditional 
emphasis upon the narrow objectives of lit- 
erature as an academic subject. Third, and 
most important, evaluation in literature must 
be of such a nature as effectively to discover 
the extent to which a student is achieving the 
major objectives of education through his 
experiences with literature. In other words, 
evaluation in literature can go forward only 
on the basis of definitely conceived aims and 
purposes; there can be no evaluation “in 
general.” If objectives have been clearly de- 
fined, techniques for discovering whether or 
not they are being achieved can usually be 
discovered. If objectives have not been 
clearly defined, no evaluation of any sort is 
possible. 

All of this is a forthright denial of the ef- 
ficacy of many evaluation procedures which 
have been variously advocated in literature 
during recent years. First among these is 
the procedure of informational, objective 
testing, where a student’s ability to recall a 
multitude of unrelated literary facts is ac- 
cepted unquestioningly as an index of his 
achievement in all the educational objectives 
to which the study of literature is expected 
to make a contribution. Second, is the 
“blanket” testing of achievement in liter- 
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ature, where the student reacts to a consid- 
erable range of literary materials which are 
entirely unorganized with regard either to 
the objectives of literature or to the objectives 
of education. Third, is the so-called “stand- 
ardized” achievement testing in literature, 
where a student’s achievement is interpreted 
in terms of experimental norms without the 
slightest regard to the educational objectives 
of the school. And fourth, is the “every- 
pupil” testing of achievement in literature, 
where a central agency imposes uniform 
tests on all the schools of a particular 
section also without regard to the edu- 
cational objectives of the individual school. 
Evaluation procedures such as_ these, 
which totally disregard underlying edu- 
cational objectives, are, if not actually 
detrimental to the education of the individ- 
ual student, at least of such questionable 
validity as to render them practically worth- 
less. The surprising thing is that the use of 
such procedures of evaluation in literature at 
the present time is actually increasing rather 
than decreasing! 

The extensive use of evaluation proce- 
dures of the sorts described above has un- 
doubtedly done much to bring the whole 
subject of evaluation in literature into rather 
general disrepute among thoughtful English 
teachers. ‘These procedures, when intro- 
duced into the literature classroom, have fre- 
quently resulted in such abortive effects that 
English teachers in general have come to 
shy at the very term evaluation when applied 
to literature. Evaluation has meant testing. 
Testing has meant measurement. And 
measurement has meant defining the extent 
and accuracy of a student’s factual knowl- 
edge—which to many English teachers is 
anathema. It is distinctly unfortunate that 
the “scientific” approach to evaluation has 
engendered such antagonism, particularly 
if it causes literature teachers to give less 
thought to evaluation rather than more— 


which is the thing most to be desired. Ac- 
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tually, of course, thoughtful English teachers 
have always been keenly appreciative of the 
necessity of evaluating the progress of their 
students toward the attainment of goals 
which had been clearly and carefully de- 
fined. Most such teachers have been un- 
remitting in their efforts to discover more 
and more reliable methods for such evalua- 
tion. Their incisive understanding of the 
complexity of the learning process, in all that 
that term implies, has made them especially 
appreciative of the fact that procedures of 
evaluation in literature could never effec- 
tively be single, simple, rule-of-thumb af- 
fairs. Yet never for one moment have they 
rejected evaluation as a principle. 

Let us look, therefore, at some of the pro- 
cedures which these thoughtful teachers 
have made use of in evaluating the achieve- 
ment of their students. In the first place, 
they have understood that evaluation, in re- 
lation to education, means forming a judg- 
ment about a given student in the light of 
that student's individual aims and purposes. 
They have recognized that that judgment 
must be a personal one, albeit a judgment 
made on the basis of all possible evidence 
carefully considered. They have realized 
that no evaluation instruments can of them- 
selves render such judgments; that the most 
that can be hoped of such instruments is 
that they will supply information about the 
student which might not otherwise, or so 
readily, be available. They have realized, 
also, that such instruments are never ade- 
quate to give all the information requisite 
to the forming of a judgment. They have, 
therefore, attempted to garner this informa- 
tion from all the sources at their command. 
They have carefully observed and made note 
of all the changes in the student’s behavior 
which would give evidence of progress in 
the achievement of desired objectives: they 
have examined his efforts at creative writing 
and the reports of his free reading; they 
have observed his relations with his fellows, 
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his reactions to various classroom situations, 
his language habits in other classes; they 
have scrutinized his home relationships, his 
selection of amusements, his developing in- 
terests, purposes, and loyalties—trying to 
omit no significant activities which would 
in any way assist them in reaching a more 
reasoned judgment. In such a scheme of 
evaluation, evaluation instruments have 
played an important part, naturally, but only 
as another source of information necessary 
to the rounding out of a more nearly com- 
plete picture of the individual. 

The foregoing discussion has attempted 
to establish the fact that evaluation of stu- 
dent achievement in literature has always 
loomed large in the activities of thoughtful 
English teachers. If this be true, what, pre- 
cisely, are some of the purposes to be served 
by such an activity? First, and probably 
most important, is that of assisting the in- 
dividual student more effectively to achieve, 
through his study of literature, the larger 
educational objectives with which he has 
identified his own purposes, because it is 
only as a person becomes conscious of his 
present limitations and abilities that he is 
able intelligently to move forward to de- 
sired goals. Second, is that of making the 
student conscious of desirable objectives of 
education which may be enjoyably achieved 
through the study of literature, but with 
which he has not yet identified his own 
purposes. Third, is that of giving the 
teacher a clearer understanding of the stu- 
dent’s present personal and social needs, to 
the end that he may more competently di- 
rect that student’s future education through 
literature. Fourth, is that of discovering to 
the teacher the general backgrounds and 
abilities of a given class to the end that he 
may select with greater appropriateness the 
literary materials which will prove most 
effective in achieving the class-wide objec- 
tives of education. Fifth, is that of giving 
the teacher a sounder basis upon which to 
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make recommendations to others for the 
future or supplementary direction of the 
student’s education through literature. And 
sixth, is that of furnishing the teacher with 
tangible evidence that will be useful in ex- 
plaining the student’s literature program to 
interested parents. 

While these certainly are not all the pur- 
poses to be served by evaluation in liter- 
ature, most English teachers probably 
would accept them as being the most im- 
portant ones. But effective fulfillment of 
these purposes requires a great deal of in- 
formation concerning the individual stu- 
dent which it is almost impossible for any 
teacher to collect by the use of observational 
techniques alone. Hence, many literature 
teachers seek short-cut methods in the form 
of evaluation instruments, or tests, which will 
quickly and easily give them information 
about the student which might take weeks 
to collect by means of observation alone. 
If such instruments are valid, they are in- 
deed precious tools to the busy teacher. 
But, like all valuable tools, they are valuable 
only as they are used intelligently. Cer- 
tainly in their present imperfect stage of 
development, evaluation instruments in lit- 
erature cannot be used to the exclusion of 
all other evaluation techniques. They are 
important adjuncts to these techniques, but 
they are not in most cases substitutes for 
them. 

It has been pointed out previously that 
the objectives of education define the char- 
acteristics of method in literature teaching 
and, by implication, the characteristics of 
evaluation. Likewise by implication, the 
characteristics of an effective evaluation in- 
strument are also defined. Let us examine 
some of these implied characteristics briefly. 
First, since the primary end of all art is 
enjoyment and since literature is one of the 
arts, the literature test itself should be as 
interesting as it is possible for such an in- 
strument to be—if possible, as interesting as 
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the literary materials with which it deals. 
Second, since one’s response to any art form 
is, in the final analysis, a personal thing, 
the literature test should constantly em- 
phasize personal opinion of the student 
over and against “correct” responses. 
Third, if the postulate is true (and there 
is reason to believe that it is) that human 
behavior can be understood only as it is 
seen to operate in specific and total situa- 
tions, it follows that the literature test should 
present, in so far as it is possible to do so, 
a total literary experience to which the stu- 
dent will be called upon to react. Fourth, 
since the only legitimate purpose to be 
served by any school “machinery” is that 
of furthering the education of the student, 
it follows that the literature test should be 
of such an obvious nature that the student 
will understand at once the significance of 
the various reactions which he is called upon 
to make; the test should, furthermore, be of 
such a nature as to lend itself readily to use 
as a teaching device once it has served its 
primary purpose as an instrument of evalu- 
ation. Fifth, since literature is an inter- 
pretation and reflection of life and since in 
life we do not “take” examinations in lit- 
erature, the literature test should present 
as lifelike a situation as possible, wherein 
the student is called upon to do formally 
much the same sort of thing he tends to do 
informally in conversation with his fellows 
about literature which he has read. Sixth, 
since the kinds of reactions which literature 
demands of the reader are largely emo- 
tional, philosophical, and intellectual, the 
literature test should emphasize similar re- 
actions, over and against the narrowly an- 
alytical, critical, and factual which have 
so frequently been emphasized in literature 
testing. And seventh, since the primary pur- 
pose of literature in the curriculum is simply 
to furnish another avenue whereby a stu- 
dent may better achieve certain broad ob- 
jectives of education, the literature test 
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should give clear indication that the evi- 
dence which it collects is valid evidence of 
a student’s progress toward the achievement 
of certain far-reaching but well-defined edu- 
cational objectives. 

A literature test which would meet all the 
specifications set forth in the preceding par- 
agraph would undoubtedly be a very valu- 
able instrument in the hands of a competent 
English teacher. The uses which would be 
made of the results obtained from the ad- 
ministering of such a test would, of course, 
depend upon the purposes of the teacher in 
giving the test. One such purpose might 
be to discover whether or not the student 
was “learning to read literature understand- 
ingly,” getting from his reading both mean- 
ings and implications. A second purpose 
might be to discover whether or not a stu- 
dent was “broadening his understanding of 
life” by means of his contacts with liter- 
ature. A third purpose might be to discover 
whether or not a student was “becoming 
more sensitive to social problems” as a re- 
sult of his reading of literature. A fourth 
purpose might be to discover whether or 
not a student, through his study of liter- 
ature, was “becoming increasingly intelli- 
gent with regard to human motives and 
purposes.” And so on, until the teacher had 
considered perhaps scores of significant ob- 
jectives in connection with all of the stu- 
dents in his charge. Each objective, of 
course, would be tested for separately, and 
the results interpreted by the teacher for 
each individual student in the light of all 
the other information concerning the stu- 
dent which might be at his disposal. Mani- 
fest deficiencies,. then, in the student’s 
achievement of any given objective would 
become the focal points for the teacher's 
direction of that student’s future education 
through literature. 

The construction of effective instruments 
of evaluation in the field of literature is 
sometimes looked upon as an impossible 
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task for the average classroom teacher—a 
task which should be delegated to a test 
technician trained in the field of literature. 
In general, this conception of test construc- 
tion is quite out of harmony with the basic 
principles of present-day education. Ac- 
tually, the construction of tests is in no wise 
impossible for the classroom teacher and is 
fundamentally as much a part of his work 
as any of the other activities of teaching. 
A person might even go so far as to say that 
the classroom teacher is the only one who 
can construct instruments of evaluation for 
his own work, because he is, after all, the 
only one who thoroughly understands the 
objectives which he is seeking to achieve 
with his students and the type of behavior 
which will give most conclusive evidence 
of this achievement. Tests constructed by 
persons other than the classroom teacher 
can frequently be adapted by him to serve 
his purposes, but seldom can they be used 
either without adaptation or without care- 
ful discounting of the results which they 
yield. Such tests, however, are frequently 
exceedingly valuable to the classroom 
teacher as illustrations of what can or should 
be done by him in the construction of his 
own instruments. Usually, the objectives 
of a given literature class are so many and 
varied that ready-made instruments for all 
of them will be impossible to secure. Fur- 
thermore, the construction of literature tests 
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which are of themselves something of works 
of art is a creative activity which should 
engage the imagination of almost any Eng- 
lish teacher who is thoroughly awake to 
his job. 

In reality, there are as yet few evaluation 
instruments available for literature which 
meet the requirements for such instruments 
as set forth in this paper. In many cases 
even the techniques for the construction of 
such instruments have not yet been de- 
veloped. A cursory examination of the 
literature tests now available commercially 
will quickly reveal the general inadequacy 
of such instruments for the larger purposes 
of evaluation. Likewise, it will reveal the 
appalling amount of work that has yet to 
go forward if English teachers are ever to 
move with any assurance in the use of short- 
cut methods to get at the educational 
achievement of their students through lit- 
erature. However, there is little reason to 
feel that the present paucity of creditable 
instruments and techniques for evaluation 
in literature is in any sense a corroboration 
of the pessimism of certain English teachers 
that short-cuts in literature evaluation are 
impossible. Rather it is a challenge to those 
members of the profession who are poign- 
antly conscious of the necessity of evaluation 
in literature to turn their most serious at- 
tention to the construction of appropriate 
instruments. 








THE EVALUATION OF CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THINKING 
IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Joun H. Herrick 
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Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


The development of good thinking on 
the part of pupils is a very frequently stated 
objective of secondary school instruction. 
All of the thirty schools participating in the 
Eight Year Study of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association include some aspects of 
good thinking among the desired goals. 
In the field of the social studies this objec- 
tive is frequently related to the intellectual 
approach to current social problems. 

“Good thinking” is a broad term which, 
unfortunately, is often included in a list of 
objectives with no indication of the specific 
characteristics of the type of thinking de- 
sired. It is undoubtedly true that some 
achievement of this objective is an incidental 
product of any reasonably competent teach- 
ing, but it is the opinion of the writer that 
the maximum success will result when in- 
struction is based upon a definition of the 
objective in more specific terms. 

Frequent appraisal of results is needed 
by both pupil and teacher if instruction 
along this line is to be most efficient. In- 
struments of evaluation capable of measur- 
ing the quality of one’s thinking are, as is 
well known, relatively scarce. Some of the 
tests already developed for this purpose by 
the members of the Evaluation Staff of the 
Eight Year Study have been described else- 
where. It is the purpose of this article to 
describe briefly certain other instruments 
which the writer is trying to develop in the 
field of the social studies. 


More specifically, the writer’s efforts are 
directed toward the evaluation of the pu- 
pil’s thinking in regard to current social 
questions such as, for example, how to re- 
duce the amount of unemployment. These 
questions are very problematical and the 
numerous solutions suggested are highly 
controversial and much debated. It is as- 
sumed to be the obligation of the citizen 
to weigh critically these suggested solutions 
and the arguments pro and con. Many 
social studies teachers seek to prepare their 
pupils to fulfill this obligation. 

One of the most common fallacies ex- 
emplified by the arguments on such ques- 
tions is irrelevancy. Pupils should learn to 
recognize and reject all arguments that are 
foreign to the issue at hand, and they should 
learn to avoid the use of irrelevant state- 
ments in their own discussions of social 
problems. It is highly desirable, therefore, 
to devise a test that will measure with rea- 
sonable accuracy a pupil’s developing ability 
to judge the relevancy of the arguments 
which he encounters and uses. For this 
purpose the writer proposes tentatively the 
technique illustrated in the following 
sample: 


One of the major social problems con- 
fronting the people of the United States 
today is the problem of unemployment. For 
the past four years the number of men with- 
out jobs has been between ten and sixteen 
million. In January, 1936, the number was 
approximately thirteen million, according to 
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the Business Bulletin of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. These people and those depend- 
ent upon them suffer great hardships be- 
cause they are unable to find work and the 
relief money given to them is not adequate 
to maintain a decent standard of living. 
Various governmental agencies (local, state, 
and national) are spending huge sums of 
money annually to support these people. 
The cost to the taxpayers of the country is 
reat. 

This problem is not new nor does it exist 
only in time of depression. During the 
late 1920’s, the most prosperous period in 
our history, over two million men were un- 
employed. Wage earners in industry are 
normally unemployed from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent of the time. 

It is very important that the people of the 
United States seek sound methods of reduc- 
ing the amount of unemployment. Some 
rather commonly discussed methods are the 
following: 


MetHop A—Repuce WacEs 


A number of economists believe that un- 
employment is caused by the fact that wages 
are too high, and that unemployment can be 
reduced by lowering wages. According to 
this proposal, prices would not be reduced 
or at least would not be reduced as much as 
wages. 


MetHuop B—Tuirty-Hour WEEK 


For some time there has been considerable 
discussion in this country about the thirty- 
hour week as a method of reducing unem- 
ployment. According to this plan no wage 
earner would be permitted to work more 
than thirty hours per week. He would re- 
ceive the same pay for the thirty hours that 
he now receives for the longer week. 


MetHop C—UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Many different plans of unemployment in- 
surance have been proposed. One plan pro- 
posed in Ohio provides that a small amount 
be taken from each workman each pay day. 
This money plus an additional amount col- 
lected from the employers would form a cash 
reserve fund, which would be used in times 
of need to pay men who are unemployed and 
unable to find work. The amount paid to 
unemployed men would in no case equal or 


exceed the amount that they would receive if 
employed. No man would be entitled to 
these unemployment benefits who had not 
been employed in Ohio for at least twenty- 
six weeks of the preceding year. 


Metuop D—Repuce Prices 


Dr. Harold G. Moulton, President of the 
Brookings Institution, suggests that prices 
be lowered without reducing wages. He 
makes this suggestion as a method of improv- 
ing business conditions. Of course, any- 
thing that will improve business conditions 
will increase employment. 


MetHop E—Pustic Works 


Many people have suggested that unem- 
ployment be reduced by a systematic dis- 
tribution of public works. There is always 
a certain amount of necessary public work 
to be done. Proponents of this plan suggest 
that such public work be held in reserve, and 
that men not able to find employment in pri- 
vate industry be given work on these public 
projects. 


[Note: The text of this test will be so arranged 


that the material above will be on a page facing the 
material below.] 


DrreEcTIons 


Each of the statements below is an argu- 
ment bearing on the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Except in a few cases, each statement 
tends to support or to discredit one of the 
methods of reducing unemployment listed 
on the opposite page. In a few cases, a state- 
ment will tend to support one method and 
to discredit another. 

Read each statement carefully. Decide 
which method, if any, it tends to support. 
Place the letter indicating that method in 
column 1. If the statement does not sup- 
port any of the five methods, place an X 
in column 1. Next, decide which method, 
if any, the statement tends to discredit. 
Place the letter indicating that method in 
column 2. If the statement does not dis- 
credit any of the five methods, place an 
X in column 2. Nore: You may be in- 
clined to doubt the accuracy or the sound- 
ness of some of the statements. For the 
purposes of this test you are to accept each 
statement as an accurate and sound argu- 
ment. 
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CotuMN 1 | CotuMN 2 
Which Which 
method is | method is 
supported? | discredited? 





B x Sample. Reducing the number of hours that any one man 
may work will make it necessary to hire more men to produce 
the same quantity of goods. 





x E Sample. A public works program sufficiently large to give 
employment to many men is an unnecessary burden upon the 
taxpayers. 





1. When wages and prices are such that workers are able to 
buy only a small quantity of goods, factories will produce 
fewer goods and employ fewer men. 





2. Many people use their leisure time in ways that are socially 
undesirable. 





3. If men are paid during periods of unemployment, they will 
neither try to find work nor try to keep their jobs. 





4. When Henry Ford entered the automobile manufacturing 
business he sold his cars at prices that other business men con- 
sidered ruinously low. He discovered that he was able to sell 
many more cars than his competitors. He found also that he 
made large profits from his business, because the more cars he 
made the less it cost him to make each one. 





(Additional items include at least one statement for and one 
statement against each of the five methods. A few statements 
irrelevant to all five methods are also included.) 











The procedure for determining the valid- A numerical score based on the judgments 
ity of this testing technique will be as of several competent persons will be as- 
Solon: signed to each pupil’s paper. 

: 3. The correlation between the two sets of 

1. A group of high school students will be scores will be computed. This will indi- 

given a preliminary test requiring that cate whether or not the proposed test is 
they list their arguments for and against a valid index of the pupil’s ability in 





each of the five different methods of re- 
ducing unemployment. Several compe- 
tent persons, acting independently and 
in accordance with pre-established stand- 
ards, will judge the relevancy of each ar- 
gument listed by each pupil. From their 
ratings a composite numerical score will 
be determined for each pupil. 

. This preliminary test will be followed im- 
mediately by the test form just illustrated. 


avoiding the use of irrelevant arguments. 

4. The suggested test is in itself a direct 
measure of the pupil’s ability to judge the 
relevancy of the arguments of other people. 
Irrelevancy is only one of many pitfalls 
besetting the neophyte in the art of think- 
ing. Begging the question, false analogy, 
vehement affirmation or denial, ridicule, 
praise, and other types of fallacies are fre- 
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quently employed in discussing proposed 
solutions to social problems. The pupil 
should learn that such arguments do not 
constitute proof, and he should learn to 
recognize and reject them in his own think- 
ing and in the thinking of others. The fol- 
lowing test is proposed as a direct method 
for determining how the pupil will react 
to such arguments when advanced by others. 


In 1932, the Ohio Commission on Unem- 
ployment Insurance recommended the passage 
of an unemployment insurance bill compelling 
most industries in the state to participate in an 
unemployment insurance fund. According to 
this bill each worker is to pay into the insur- 
ance fund 1 per cent of his wages. The em- 
ployers, on the average, pay into the fund 
twice as much as the workers. The amount 
paid by each individual employer depends upon 
his record of employment, that is, the em- 
ployer with little unemployment in the past 
pays at a lower rate. 

A worker who has been unemployed for 
three weeks and is unable to find another job 
will be paid out of the insurance fund for not 
more than 16 weeks. He will receive 50 per 
cent of his normal wage, except that he will in 
no case receive more than $15.00 per week. 
No payments will be made to workers who 
fail to register at the state employment office, 
to workers who are out on strike, or to workers 
who refuse to accept jobs offered to them. 

A good citizen will consider this proposal 
thoroughly and try to reach an intelligent de- 
cision as to whether or not it is a good method 
of reducing the amount of unemployment. He 
will hear and read many arguments on either 
side. He will weigh each argument carefully 
before reaching any decision. 


Directions: 


Below are some arguments that might be 
used to prove this plan of unemployment in- 
surance is a good method of reducing the 
amount of unemployment. Read each argu- 
ment carefully and then try to place it in one 
of the three classes listed. Place the letter in- 
dicating the appropriate class in the blank 
space preceding the argument. If you are un- 
certain how to mark an argument, place a (?) 
in the blank space. 


Classes of Arguments: 


A—The argument is based on data that are 
known or assumed to be facts. If this argu- 
ment is supported by the facts, it will tend 
to prove that the Ohio plan of unemployment 
insurance is a good method of reducing un- 
employment. 

B—The argument is not based on facts but 
rather on the author’s social philosophy. As- 
suming that his philosophy is sound, the argu- 
ment tends to prove that the Ohio plan of un- 
employment insurance is a good method of 
reducing the amount of unemployment. 

C—The argument does not tend to prove 
that the Ohio plan of unemployment insurance 
is a good method of reducing the amount of 
unemployment. 


ARGUMENTs IN SUPPORT OF THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INsURANCE PLAN PrRoposED BY THE 
Outo UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
CoMMISSION 


babeue 1. I think that this plan of unemploy- 
ment insurance is a good one, be- 
cause in many cities at least one 
family out of four is on relief, and 
it is costing the taxpayers huge sums 
of money to take care of these 
people. 

sence 2. It is the duty of industry to take 
care of its workers whether there is 
work to do or not. Private industry 
should not expect the taxpayers to 
take care of their workers during 
times of depression as they are doing 
now. 

peers 3. This plan would make it profitable 
for an employer to keep unemploy- 
ment in his store or shop as low as 
possible. This would cause em- 
ployers to seek ways of keeping their 
men at work regularly. 


(Other statements would be added, repre- 
senting the three classes listed above. The un- 
sound arguments would represent various types 
of logical fallacies. A second part of the test 
would deal in the same fashion with arguments 
against unemployment insurance.) 


The above technique requires that the 
pupil judge the soundness of each point 
separately. In a life situation one often 
encounters several points in one statement 
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or in a series of successive statements. It is 
necessary for the listener or the reader to 
review all of the points and to reach some 
judgment as to their adequacy as proof in 
the aggregate. The next test presents such 
a situation. 


“Hi, fellas,” shouted Britt as he breezed 
into the homeroom a few mornings ago. 
“Say, remember that discussion in class yes- 
terday afternoon about unemployment? My 
Dad just told me a swell way to solve the 
problem. He says that we shouldn’t allow 
men to work more than thirty hours a week, 
and then there would be a job for everyone. 
It wouldn’t be necessary to cut wages either, 
because if business were good employers 
could afford to pay as much for thirty hours 
of work as they are paying now.” 

“You can’t solve the problem by any such 
simple scheme as that,” interrupted Jr. 
“That’s just someone’s wild idea. It will 
never work.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong,” replied Bit. 
“This plan was proposed by the American 
Federation of Labor, and many people who 
are not union members believe that it is a 
good idea. Congress even considered pass- 
ing a law to make the thirty-hour week com- 
pulsory. I think that the plan is a splendid 
one.” 

“Of course your Dad’s in favor of it, be- 
cause he’s a union man,” answered Jim, “but 
most of the working men of the country are 
not members of a labor union. The Brook- 
ings Institution says that only 7 per cent of 
them belong to a labor organization. Be- 
sides, the Brookings Institution has a better 
plan for reducing unemployment. They 
would reduce prices so that everyone would 
be able to buy more goods, and then more 
men would have to be employed to produce 
the additional goods.” 

“T don’t think your plan is practical, Bill,” 
observed Cuaruiz. “If all companies had 
to follow it, many small concerns could not 
afford to pay the extra men and still pay 
each man as much per week as they are 
paying now. Some of them would have to 
go out of business, and this would throw men 
out of work. Even if the company didn’t 
have to go out of business, its cost of pro- 
duction would increase and it would prob- 
ably have to raise prices. If prices went up, 


people would buy fewer goods, and then 
factories would have to lay off some of their 
men. Then, too, some industries, such as 
the canning industry, work only a few 
months each year. If they were limited to 
thirty hours per week, much food would 
probably spoil in the fields. Of course they 
might work several shifts, but the extra 
workers needed would not be available in 
that locality and would have to move, per- 
haps long distances, in order to work only a 
few months. I don’t see how the thirty- 
hour week can work satisfactorily.” 

“Well, if each man works fewer hours, it 
will take more men, won’t it?” asked Brit. 
“Besides, more money will be paid out in 
wages and people will spend more. Busi- 
ness will prosper and employers will be able 
to pay the additional workers and still make 
a profit.” 


Which of the three boys presented the best 
arguments in defense of his opinion about the 
thirty-hour-week proposal? (Check one.) 

Britt Jim CHARLIE 
Why do you think so? 

Which of the three boys presented the poor- 
est arguments in defense of his opinion about 
the thirty-hour-week proposal? (Check one.) 

Bit Jim CHARLIE 


Why do you think so? 

If experimentation reveals a high positive 
correlation between a pupil’s ability to judge 
the soundness of the arguments of others 
and his own practice in using sound argu- 
ments, either or both of the last two sug- 
gested tests may develop into a valid means 
of measuring the quality of one aspect of 
a pupil’s thinking. 

The three tests suggested in this article 
are proposed with considerable temerity. 
They have not at the time of writing been 
tried in the classroom, and they may be 
somewhat modified before they are so tried. 
Experiments are necessary to determine 
whether they are valid instruments for dis- 
closing the quality of a pupil’s thinking. 
The only justification for publishing them 
at this early stage is that some teachers may 
also want to explore their possibilities as 
means of attacking this aspect of evaluation. 


























TESTING FOR APPLICATION OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
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During the past ten years there has been 
a decided shift in point of view in teaching, 
from an emphasis on subject matter to an 
emphasis on the development of children; 
from “How can boys and girls be made to 
absorb the subject matter of a course?” to 
“How can subject matter and other equally 
important educational experiences help 
bring about desirable changes in children?” 
Teachers are eliciting more concern about the 
changes in boys and girls that subject mat- 
ter and educational experiences can bring 
about. An analysis of the kinds of things 
children have an opportunity to do reveals 
not only a wide variety of changes in be- 
havior which are desirable outcomes of edu- 
cational experiences but also that the changes 
in behavior are desirable in a variety of fields. 
For purposes of evaluation, two problems 
immediately arise: (1) What kinds of evi- 
dence show that these changes in boys and 
girls are taking place? (2) What procedures 
can be used for collecting the evidence? 

The purpose of this article is not to dis- 
cuss all of the important changes in develop- 
ment but to select one general objective of 
teaching and discuss some of the kinds of 
evidence and procedures for collecting the 
evidence in a few of the aspects of this gen- 
eral objective. 

The use of scientific method is an impor- 
tant objective of many science courses. For 
purposes both of providing educational ex- 
periences and of evaluation which will show 
the student the directions in which he is 
changing, it is necessary to describe quite 


clearly the kinds of evidence of behavior 
which characterize the use of scientific 
method. Teachers in the 30 schools of the 
Eight Year Study of Progressive Education 
have stated a number of aspects of scientific 
method. Some of these are: to be sensitive 
to problems; to be able to analyze and clearly 
define problems; to be able to suggest 
methods for testing promising hypotheses, 
including a valid definition of the kinds of 
evidence to be collected and methods of 
collecting the evidence; to be able to in- 
terpret data, including a recognition of the 
limitations of the data and making the best 
judgments one can on the basis of the data 
at hand and other evidence one has; to be 
able to apply past experience in solving new 
problems; to be able to recognize the assump- 
tions needed to codrdinate the interpretations 
with the data; to be able to judge the reason- 
ableness of these assumptions. To build a 
picture of the development of a student in 
the use of scientific method, it is necessary 
to collect evidence of change in each of these 
directions. What kinds of evidence will 
show that a student is sensitive to problems, 
that he can analyze and clearly define prob- 
lems, that he can suggest methods for test- 
ing promising hypotheses, that he can in- 
terpret data, that he can apply past experience 
in solving new problems, that he can recog- 
nize assumptions underlying the interpreta- 
tions of data, and that he can judge the 
reasonableness of these assumptions? A dif- 
ferent kind of evidence is needed for each of 
these objectives. The primary job is to 
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observe life and note what evidences are 
available or can be made available. Each 
objective in turn may be studied and clear 
descriptions of the kind of behavior involved 
may be formulated. Varying degrees of 
progress have been made in the studies of 
these objectives. 

Fawcett, at the Ohio State University 
School, is devoting attention to the ability to 
recognize assumptions needed to codrdinate 
interpretations with the data and the ability 
to judge the reasonableness of the assump- 
tions. These are two aspects of understand- 
ing the nature of proof in his plane geometry 
course. He not only provides educational 
experiences for understanding the nature of 
proof in plane geometry but also in situa- 
tions like those the children encounter out- 
side of school. For example, the students 
discuss advertisements and the assumptions 
underlying implicit interpretations of the 
advertisements. They are shown how the 
nature of proof applies in geometry and how 
it applies in the social studies. In order to 
find out whether students can recognize the 
assumptions involved in implicit interpreta- 
tions of advertising, it is necessary for stu- 
dents to be confronted with situations in 
which this behavior can be exhibited. Ad- 
vertisements were taken from newspapers, 
magazines, and so on and presented to the 
students, who were asked to state the assump- 
tions involved in the interpretation obviously 
intended in the advertisement. The reac- 
tions of students in these situations constitute 
evidence of development in this aspect. As 
one tries promising methods, notes the be- 
havior of students, and studies the records, 
other useful insights into the behavior of 
students come to light. An analysis of the 
assumptions stated by the students showed 
several kinds of assumptions. One class of 
assumptions was concerned with integrity of 
the data and the persons involved, another 
with the competency of the person whose 
judgment was advertised, a third had to do 
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with the universality of the application of 
the results, a fourth consisted of assumptions 
of single causality. The analysis is helpful 
in teaching, since it shows students the kinds 
of unstated assumptions as a basis for evalu- 
ating data. In judging the reasonableness 
of the assumptions, the students were asked 
to indicate those which they thought were 
probably true and those which they thought 
were probably false. 

A further illustration of these two aspects 
of scientific method is the following situa- 
tion: 


A three-months old baby had its thumb in 
its mouth. The mother told the baby to take 
its thumb out of its mouth. The baby did 
so, looked up at the mother and smiled. 


What interpretations can be made of these 
data? Suppose the interpretation is made 
that the baby understands what the mother 
has said, what unstated assumptions are in- 
volved? Obviously one assumption made is 
that of single causality—nothing except the 
understanding of the mother’s words could 
have produced the response. One could not 
accept the assumption because the response 
may have been due to the distracting effect 
of the mother’s voice. This suggests another 
aspect of scientific method, testing promis- 
ing hypotheses. If we consider as an hy- 
pothesis the statement that the baby under- 
stood the mother’s words, evidence and 
procedures can be suggested for testing the 
hypothesis. When the baby has its thumb 
in its mouth, the mother may say in the same 
quality of voice, “Wiggle your toes,” or 
“Keep your thumb in your mouth.” If this 
is done at various times under similar condi- 
tions and the baby always responds by taking 
its thumb out of its mouth, the hypothesis 
does not check with the evidence. We could 
not accept the assumption since the evidence 
is contradictory. 

The importance of definition is another 
aspect of the nature of proof. It is often 
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difficult to know what a person means until 
he has defined clearly the terms he is using 
This is evident in editorials, party plat- 
forms, and speeches, not to mention edu- 
cational meetings. Fawcett presents stu- 
dents with editorials, party platforms, and| 
speeches, asking them to indicate the terms 
which need clearer definition before one can 
really understand what is meant. He would 
like to have his students realize that propa- 
gandists often speak behind a camouflage 
of cleverly chosen words and that in order 
to do anything about the problems raised, 
the terms must be clarified. For example, 
what terms are loosely used in the following 
excerpt from a party platform? 


We propose that the state of Ohio shall 
be run in the interests of the taxpayers and 
working people, farmers, and our legitimate 
business institutions. Political bosses will not 
be permitted to control the operations of 
the state government. We are definitely com- 
mitted to a state program conducted ex- 
clusively in the interests of the masses. 
We pledge ourselves to three general princi- 
ples: first, a prompt, businesslike, econom- 
ical administration; second, the spirit of gen- 
uine service to the public through all the 
departments of the state government; third, 
a sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems of the people, and a thoroughly human 
program to meet these problems in so far as 
government may be able to do so. 


There are a number of terms and phrases in 
this section of a party platform which should 
be clarified before we can really tell what 
the party stands for. 

Closely related to the definition of terms 
is the analysis and clear statement of a 
problem. For example, consider a problem 
in agriculture regarding four wheat fields, 
each having a different yield in bushels per 
acre. What are some of the things which 
may affect the yield? The student may say: 
the soil, the seed, the weather conditions, 
the cultivation of the soil. He may go fur- 
ther and state more clearly what he means 
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by each of these factors, as: the fertility of 
the soil, the kind, quality, and amount of 
seed sown per acre, the number of inches of 
rainfall during the year, the average tem- 
perature during the year, the wind, amount 
of sunlight, and extremes of temperature, 
the amount and kind of cultivation of the 
soil. Thus, he analyzes the problem and 
states more definitely the factors which may 
affect the yield of wheat. Hartung, of the 
Evaluation Staff, has been assisting teachers 
to develop procedures for obtaining evidence 
of students’ ability in this aspect of scientific 
method. 

The following problem illustrates the use 
of several aspects of scientific method: 


The furnace smokes when the furnace 
door is opened to put in coal. How can the 
situation be remedied? 


A reasonable interpretation of these data is 
that the furnace does not have sufficient 
draft. The problem may be analyzed, stat- 
ing the various factors which may affect the 
draft of the furnace. Taking each factor in 
turn as an hypothesis, we can test it and 
interpret the results. If the drafts are on 
when the furnace door is opened and coal is 
put in, will the furnace smoke? To collect 
evidence in testing this hypothesis, we can 
turn on the drafts, then open the furnace 
door and observe whether or not the fur- 
nace smokes. Suppose we find that the 
furnace continues to smoke. We conclude 
that turning on the drafts did not remedy 
the immediate difficulty. Then we may 
consider a second hypothesis: that the soot 
in the chimney may prevent a sufficient 
draft; but we recall that the chimney has 
been cleaned recently and hence decide it is 
unlikely that sufficient soot could have col- 
lected to reduce the draft so much. A third 
hypothesis is that the flue to the chimney 
may be loose and thereby reduces the draft. 
This hypothesis can be checked by examin- 
ing the flue. Suppose we should find that 
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the flue is separated an inch from the fur- 
nace. We replace it and observe that the 
furnace no longer smokes when the furnace 
door is open. 

During this process of thinking we are 
also applying principles or generalizations 
developed through past experience of the 
race, In making our original interpretation 
that the furnace does not have sufficient 
draft, and in deciding upon the hypotheses 
to test, we are applying the principle of 
drafts in a closed circuit involving difference 
in air temperature. In the use of scientific 
method many of the aspects are involved in 
the same problem. For testing purposes, to 
find out in which directions the students 
are improving and in which they are dor- 
mant, it is useful to collect evidence on each 
aspect of scientific method separately and 
in each area of endeavor in which scientific 
method can be applied. Many people are 
adept at the use of scientific method in 
the natural science field, but they almost 
wholly neglect the characteristics of scientific 
method when thinking in the area of the 
social studies. 

One of the objectives of Mendenhall’s 
mathematics classes at the George School is 
the interpretation of data in a variety of 
fields. He has listed the sources of data 
which students encounter. Some of these 
sources are experimental studies in the phys- 
ical and biological sciences, data in the social 
studies, textbooks, newspapers, magazines, 
radio, movies, and so on. He is developing 
a test which consists of a variety of data 
chosen from these sources. Below each set 
of data he has listed interpretations which 
might be made from the data. The stu- 
dents are expected to indicate the interpreta- 
tions which are justified by the data given, 
those that are contradicted by the data given, 
and those which may or may not be true 
because they go beyond the data given. An 
analysis of the responses of the students 
gives an index of the kinds of errors the 
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students made. Some of the errors are as- 
signing causation where only a concomitant 
relationship exists, assigning universal ap- 
plication when the evidence concerned only 
specific application, extrapolation, interpola- 
tion, and so on. 

Cahoon, at the Ohio State University 
School, has developed a similar test for his 
physical science course. The students are 
expected to interpret data not only in the 
physical sciences but also in the biological 
sciences and the social studies. The objec- 
tive cuts across subject-matter lines. The 
focus of attention is the aspects of develop- 
ment of children in a variety of subject- 
matter areas. 

Baird, at the Francis Parker School, 
teaches scientific method as the inductive- 
deductive procedure by which knowledge 
is built up. He expects the students to be 
able to use this method in meeting every- 
day situations and is preparing test mate- 
rials to get evidence of the changes in the 
behavior of students in this direction. 

An important aspect of scientific method 
with which teachers are concerned is the 
application of principles. During the past, 
through experience and experimental stud- 
ies, much specific data have been collected. 
As times goes on, the abundance of evi- 
dence becomes unwieldy and for practical 
purposes generalizations have been drawn 
—a short way of describing the major re- 
sults of past experience, as Charles’ Law, 
for example. In this sense a principle is a 
generalization of past experience made by 
man in his attempt to bring about order in 
his universe for purposes of prediction, con- 
trol, and interpretation. Students are ex- 
pected to apply principles in solving prob- 
lems new to them. 

Zechiel, at the Tower Hill School, and 
Obourn, at the John Burroughs School, 
have been working on methods for collect- 
ing evidence which shows that students 
can apply principles in new situations. The 
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situations should be new to the students in 
order to avoid memorized applications. 
Zechiel has prepared a list of steps which 
are useful in preparing materials for exam- 
inations on the application of principles. 
The first three steps are: selecting the prin- 
ciples which students are expected to apply, 
describing the situations in which the prin- 
ciples apply, and defining the problem. 

The science committee of the Wisconsin 
Education Association has prepared some 
interesting tests for understanding of scien- 
tific method, for identifying statements of 
cause and effect relationships, of multiple 
causality and concomitant relationships, and 
for distinguishing statements of fact, theory, 
and common misconceptions. 

Thus far we have been considering the 
improvement of the ability of students in 
various aspects of scientific method. We 
have said nothing of the habit of using sci- 
entific method. Do the students typically 
use the various aspects of scientific method 
in their daily lives in a variety of situa- 
tions? Are they disposed to consider evi- 
dence in situations colored with the emo- 
tions of their hopes and wishes? To collect 
evidence in answering questions like these, 
we must observe the students in a variety 
of situations—in school, out of school, in 
the home, on the playground, at group meet- 
ings, and so on. The anecdotal record is a 
useful method for making the evidence 
available at a later time and for interpreta- 
tion by other people. The major difficulty 
found in the use of the method is in record- 
ing all pertinent data objectively. When 
facility in doing so has been developed, 
anecdotal records can be quickly made. 
Some teachers write ten or twelve records a 
day. Over a period of time the records ac- 
cumulate and changes in behavior can be 
noted. The process of keeping and study- 
ing the records gives one a meaningful in- 
sight into the development of boys and girls. 
Furthermore, it helps one to see the oppor- 
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tunities which children have to use scientific 
method in daily situations and affords a 
basis for validating the objective. 

I recall an anecdotal record which was 
set down as follows: 


A twelve-year-old boy was considering 
buying a Christmas present for his aunt. He 
decided on a nail clipper and bought one. 
Upon arriving home, he asked his mother 
whether she thought his aunt would like a 
nail clipper for a Christmas present. His 
mother said she thought that his aunt 
wouldn’t care for a nail clipper. She used a 
file as most women did. The boy made no 
reply. A few hours later, he went to his 
uncle’s house and asked his uncle, “Do 
women use nail clippers?” After a mo- 
ment’s thought his uncle said that he had 
never seen a woman use a nail clipper, that 
usually women did not, but that perhaps 
some did. They usually used files. 

An hour later the boy again went to his 
uncle’s house and asked his aunt, who 
was wrapping Christmas packages, if she 
would wrap the nail clipper. He was going 
to give it to his cousin John for Christmas. 


One interpretation of this anecdotal rec- 
ord is that the boy had an hypothesis about 
the kind of Christmas present to give his 
aunt. When his decision was questioned 
he sought further evidence to check his 
hypothesis and modified his decision in light 
of the evidence. It seems that he was using 
scientific method. 

Another anecdotal record is that of a 
young boy on a picnic with his parents. 


The boy said he would build a fire to fry 
the steak. He placed the paper and sticks in 
a fireplace, walled on three sides, with a 
grating sealed on top. The boy lighted the 
paper in front and proceeded to reach under 
the grating to light the paper in the back. 
He burned his arm and didn’t succeed in 
lighting the paper in the back. With an- 
other match he tried to light the paper 
through the grating from the top. The match 
burned his fingers and fell into the fireplace 
in such a way as to continue burning. The 
boy stood up, looked at the situation, sud- 
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denly bent over, picked up a stick, placed it 
down through the grating and pushed the 
paper to the burning match. 


An interpretation of this record is that the 
boy lacked foresight when he lighted the 
paper in the front before lighting it in the 
back. Another interpretation is that when 
he used the stick, he applied the principle 
that various methods can be used to accom- 
plish the same purpose. The possibilities of 
the anecdotal record have not been scouted 
thoroughly by many teachers. It has been 
a helpful method of evaluation at the Roch- 
ester Atheneum and Mechanics Institute. 
President Randall* gives eight uses made of 
anecdotal records at the Institute. They are 
especially useful in collecting evidence in a 
variety of situations. 


The objectives of scientific method de- 
scribed and the methods for collecting evi- 
dence of student reactions are in the process 
of study. Improvements have been made 
and further improvements are expected in 
the future. In the meantime children are 
developing. The best evidence available to 
students and teachers is useful in charting 
their growth and building a picture of their 
development. Some objectives are not 
unique to a particular subject-matter field 
but are objectives of several subject-matter 
fields. ‘The situations in which the behavior 
may take place are of course different. For 
purposes of testing the objective in a variety 
of fields, the tests should include represent- 
ative situations chosen from each of the 
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EVALUATION RECORDS 
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DIEDERICH 


Research Associate, Evaluation in the Eight Year Study 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


This article will attempt to describe briefly 
a system of records which might be consid- 
ered as the framework of an acceptable 
program of evaluation within the resources 
of the average school. The usual proviso 
should be made that new records should be 
introduced gradually, as teachers become 
convinced of the inadequacy of their pres- 
ent records and of the need for something 
better, and that they should be adapted to 
the local situation or developed by the teach- 
ers themselves. A school expresses its indi- 
viduality in many ways, one of the most 
innocent being the forms of its records. For 
the benefit of the office clerk, it might also 
be said that there is no burning necessity 
for making all new records retroactive. 
Clerks seem to spend most of their time 


1 Randall, J. A., “The Anecdotal Behavior Journal.” 


copying old records upon new forms. If 
any of the following suggestions are adopted, 
it is hoped that they will start from the date 
of adoption and go forward. 

The key individual in any system of rec- 
ords which pretends to interpret and assist 
the pupil’s education is the counselor or 
home-room teacher. It is his function to put 
together records from a variety of sources 
into a coherent and meaningful picture of 
individual growth toward the objectives of 
the school, and to take or recommend such 
action in directing the pupil’s further de- 
velopment as the record indicates is neces- 
sary. There are three typical procedures in 
setting up a counseling system. One is to 
assign a certain number of pupils to each 
teacher—after much debate as to whether it 
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is better to assign girls to women teachers 
and boys to men teachers or mixed groups 
to both, and whether to assign groups of the 
same age and grade or to have several 
grades represented. All this debate misses 
the point that the counselor should first of 
all be a friend, and one cannot assign friends. 
The second procedure is to allow pupils to 
choose any teacher as their counselor. A 
second choice is usually requested in case 
too many pupils choose the same teacher, or 
in case the teacher does not feel en rapport 
with the pupil. This procedure has the ad- 
vantage of putting together people who have 
confidence in one another, but it has the 
disadvantage that pupils often choose teach- 
ers with whom they will have no further 
classroom contact, and it is very difficult to 
follow and understand a pupil’s develop- 
ment without this contact. The third pro- 
cedure is to allow pupils about a month in 
which to get acquainted with the teachers 
with whom they will work throughout the 
year and then to choose one of these as their 
counselor for the year, indicating a second 
choice for the reasons given above. This 
procedure is more likely than the previous 
ones to distribute the burden of counseling 
unequally, but it is well to recognize the fact 
that some teachers are more effective than 
others in this relationship. One may com- 
pensate for the extra load by freeing them 
from other work, as will presently be ex- 
plained. 

If counselors are to put their records to 
work, it is absolutely indispensable that they 
have some time free for counseling within 
the school day. If the pupil’s free periods 
happen to coincide with the teacher’s, this 
is easy to arrange, but nowadays teachers do 
not have free periods. The typical admin- 
istrative procedure for arranging conferences 
is as heavy-handed as the assignment of 
counselors, They set aside a short period 
a day or a week as a home-room period. 
In these periods one is confronted with from 
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twenty to forty youngsters who have noth- 
ing in particular to do, and one has to exert 
all one’s ingenuity to keep them out of 
mischief. Hence the effusion of May bas- 
kets and endless discussion of school poli- 
tics. To tell them to study their lessons and 
then to call one after another to the desk 
for short conferences is exactly like calling 
a soldier out of his company and discussing 
his personal problems with him for five 
minutes on the reviewing stand. It is as 
public as a goldfish bowl and as insecure as 
the edge of a volcano. 

A much cleverer device which is useful 
for a variety of purposes is to eliminate the 
home-room period and substitute for it an 
“overflow” period, preferably directly after 
lunch every day. This period has to be 
thoroughly sold to pupils, with the under- 
standing that the moment they get out of 
hand, regimentation will be resumed; but 
when it is finally in operation it looks some- 
thing like this: Pupils who are nervous, 
high-strung, weak, or convalescent go to 
darkened, quiet rooms and lie down. They 
will object, but it is up to the physical edu- 
cation people to convince them that for the 
sake of their health they simply must do it. 
If the school has no cots, pupils can bring 
rag rugs or blankets and learn to relax fairly 
comfortably on the floor. Other pupils will 
want to go to the library to read, to the 
laboratory to perform individual experi- 
ments, to the studio to draw or paint, to the 
music room to sing or play phonograph 
records and instruments, or to the shop to 
make things. Much of this activity can be 
supervised by older students appointed by 
the school council. Still others will want 
to dance, and if one can only furnish the 
room, they will be glad to furnish the music. 
Other rooms can be fitted up for simple 
indoor games and for conversation. Some 
meetings and rehearsals can be held at this 
time, but definitely scheduled activities over 
any long period of time should be discour- 
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aged. The boys will want to go outdoors 
and play games. This problem will have 
to be handled by the physical education 
people. We don’t want violent activity im- 
mediately after lunch, with no opportunity 
for a shower afterward. If pupils will ac- 
cept a ban on strenuous organized games, 
however, the fresh air won’t hurt them. 

Some of the teachers, especially those with 
light counseling loads, will have to super- 
vise these activities, but if a limited number 
of activities is provided, each involving 
fairly large groups, some of which can be 
supervised by responsible older pupils, the 
number of supervising teachers can be cut 
down to a minimum. Teachers not on duty 
should use this period for counseling con- 
ferences. As many as possible of these con- 
ferences should be requested by pupils, but 
definite appointments should be made. 
These appointments should have precedence 
over all other activities in the overflow 
period. 

The administrator will probably spend the 
period walking the corridors in an agony of 
apprehension, or darting across the street to 
round up the boys who will inevitably slip 
over to the drug store for refreshment and 
a smoke. The idea of a period within the 
school day when pupils are not in a particu- 
lar classroom, responsible to a particular 
teacher, and solemnly at work, threatens the 
foundations of an administrator’s universe. 
The people in the school who are interested 
in education may have to help him make 
the adjustment. Two devices for this pur- 
pose may be suggested. The first is to build 
him a large filing cabinet in which he can 
keep the boys he catches in the drug store. 
The second is to sell him the idea by listing 
and describing the activities that will be 
available during the overflow period on a 
mimeographed sheet, and having pupils in- 
dicate which activities they will attend each 
day for at least a week in advance. At- 
tendance can then be taken at these activi- 
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ties and the little pink or green slips can 
be collected in the usual manner. This will 
make the administrator happy, but it will be 
well to wean him away from this red tape 
as soon as possible. Can’t there be one 
period in the day when a boy can go out- 
doors and lie down under a tree if he wants 
to? 

The value of such a period for the release 
of tensions, for the development and pursuit 
of individual interests, for training in the 
intelligent use of leisure, and for counseling 
can hardly be denied. Time can be found 
in the daily schedule by eliminating the 
home-room period or recess, by slightly 
lengthening the school day, or by curtailing 
some academic requirement: for example, 
by the rule that no student may take more 
than one foreign language at a time. It is 
better to provide too little rather than too 
much time at first. It might be initiated 
by providing a lunch period one hour long, 
and expecting lunch to be eaten in the first, 
second, or third twenty minutes of the hour 
according to the number of groups to be 
served. Teachers can take turns supervising 
the activities of this period according to a 
schedule which takes into account their 
counseling load. Some teachers may not 
have to supervise at all; others from one to 
four days a week. 

So much for the organization of the 
school which will permit records to func- 
tion. We now have a counselor, chosen by 
the pupil from the teachers with whom he 
is working, who is responsible for following, 
interpreting, and directing his all-round de- 
velopment. We have a period within the 
school day when all of the pupils and (in 
their turn) all of the teachers are available 
for conferences, while the other pupils have 
something interesting and worth while to 
occupy their time. When pupils and their 
counselors get together after this elaborate 
preparation, what will they talk about? 

They may talk about anything they please, 
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of course, but the ultimate purpose of their 
discussion will be to ascertain, clarify, and 
direct the pupil’s progress toward the ob- 
jectives of the school. This implies that the 
school has thought out, expressed, accepted, 
understood, and taken seriously some state- 
ment of its common, central objectives. In 
order to reduce the multitude of specific 
objectives to a form which can easily be held 
in mind, it is a good idea to group these 
objectives under such headings as mental 
and physical health, methods of thinking, 
social living, esthetic appreciation, scholar- 
ship, interests and purposes, special apti- 
tudes, and the like, each with appropriate 
sub-heads. Each teacher will be responsible 
for gathering such evidence as will be de- 
scribed later of his pupils’ progress toward 
these objectives. As he gathers the evidence 
it will be helpful if he can make some tenta- 
tive, preliminary interpretation of its signifi- 
cance, at least classifying the evidence ac- 
cording to the objectives to which it relates. 
If the school has an official list of objectives, 
this can be done very easily by writing down 
the number of the objective and the appro- 
priate sub-head, supplemented when neces- 
sary by a written statement. For example, 
if a test, anecdote, or written paper clearly 
shows good thinking in its aspect of aware- 
ness of problems, this may be indicated by 
classifying the evidence as “1.1” before 
sending it to the counselor. This prelim- 
inary interpretation is important because the 
teacher who observes the original situation 
in which the evidence is gathered is nat- 
urally in the best position to interpret its 
significance. This device also prevents the 
accumulation of evidence that has little or 
no relevance to the objectives of the school. 

For the sake of administrative conven- 
ience, all such evidence can be dumped in 
a chute in the central office at the close of 
the school day, and some clerk can sort it 
out and have it in the right counselor’s mail 
box by the following morning. The coun- 


selor will read the evidence as it comes in, 
noting the interpretation made at the time 
of its collection, discussing possible variant 
interpretations with the teacher concerned, 
taking or recommending whatever remedial 
or other educational measures are necessary, 
and filing the evidence in the pupil’s folder. 

At intervals of varying length the evi- 
dence will be discussed in conference with 
the pupil. This may be because he has done 
something thoroughly admirable which 
should be praised and followed up, or some- 
thing which casts doubt upon his integrity 
and good sense, which should be explained 
and corrected. Or it may be because there 
is no evidence at all of certain aspects of 
his development, and the counselor wishes 
to fill in the gaps in his information. The 
counselor may or may not refer to the evi- 
dence in his possession, but the pupil will 
have to accept the fact that the counselor is 
in pretty close touch with what he is doing 
in every department of school life. He will 
not resent this if it is clear that the counselor 
is sincerely interested in his development 
and anxious to help. 

After sufficient evidence has accumulated, 
the counselor should endeavor to summarize 
and interpret it, presenting a coherent, 
meaningful picture of individual growth 
toward the objectives of the school. This 
summary should not be in code symbols or 
in any stereotyped classification of evidence, 
but should be written in paragraphs, imme- 
diately available for professional use, en- 
deavoring to preserve as much of the force 
and flavor of the original data as possible. 
This may be done by references to typical 
incidents, quotations from written work, 
citations of test scores in terms of percentiles, 
etc. The summary should retain as much 
concrete material as possible, abstracting 
from the original data more by selecting the 
typical data than by describing behavior in 
terms of character traits. For example, in- 


stead of saying that a pupil is generally de- 
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pendable, one might say that he almost 
invariably prepared his assignments satisfac- 
torily and on time, as evidenced by the fact 
that he had presented during the past three 
months only two excuses for incomplete or 
unsatisfactory work, while the average for 
his class was fourteen excuses. The sum- 
mary should normally be organized in terms 
of the central, common objectives of the 
school, supplemented if necessary by a sec- 
tion on other aspects of development not 
covered by these objectives. Each summary 
should be written with the previous sum- 
mary in mind, reconstructing it, and keep- 
ing the record up to date with the pupil’s 
development. Summaries may be clipped as 
face-sheets over the material summarized in 
the pupil’s folder. 

The summary should be written in terms 
which will be immediately available, with 
as little translation as possible, for any re- 
ports which the school may be called upon 
to make to other agencies. It should not, 
however, be copied in toto for these reports. 
It should contain the whole truth about the 
pupil, as frankly and accurately as the coun- 
selor can report it, to be used only for pro- 
fessional purposes within the school. Re- 
ports to outside agencies should transcribe 
only such portions of this report as are 
necessary and suitable for their particular 
relationship with the pupil. Reports to par- 
ents would include material not reported to 
colleges, and vice versa. Economy would 
dictate, however, that the counselor’s sum- 
maries should be written in such terms that 
these other reports may easily be drawn 
from them, without having to re-read the 
original data. 

The pupil’s academic history, in terms of 
subject-matter experiences and achievement, 
may be kept somewhat distinct from coun- 
selor’s summaries, inasmuch as individual 
teachers would be in a better position than 
the counselor to summarize data of this 
kind. Interim reports covering various 


aspects of progress in subject matter may 
be sent to counselors for purposes of guid- 
ance, reports to parents, etc., but many 
schools prefer to make the final report on a 
given course or activity the responsibility of 
the teacher in charge. Such reports are 
usually made at the end of every course or 
extra-curricular activity. They may take 
the form of a mimeographed description of 
the nature of the group, the activities in 
which all participated, and the average gains 
in the most significant measures of out- 
comes, followed by an individual typed 
statement of the pupil’s significant varia- 
tions from the activities of the group, his 
gains in the measures of outcomes reported 
for the group, and any comments or recom- 
mendations for further study that the 
teacher cares to include. 

When an important report is to be made 
to any other agency, the counselor will ab- 
stract from his most recent summary the 
materials pertinent to this report and pre- 
sent this statement in writing for discussion 
by a “case conference” of three or four 
teachers who know the pupil well and of 
someone who knows the conditions to be 
observed in this particular kind of report. 
Such a conference will correct possible ec- 
centricities of individual judgment, check 
possible misinterpretations, and reveal other 
implications of the evidence than the coun- 
selor may have understood. On the basis 
of this discussion the counselor will revise 
his statement until it is approved. In the 
interest of economy in discussion it is im- 
portant for the members of the conference 
to have duplicate copies of the counselor’s 
statement long enough before the conference 
to consider it carefully. It is the height of 
folly to expect a case conference to meet 
without preparation and produce a satisfac- 
tory report. Its function is rather that of 
criticism and amplification of a report al- 
ready prepared by the counselor. It is also 
helpful in exchanging professional infor- 
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mation about a student, in bringing fresh 
insight to bear upon his problems, and in 
directing his education at various crises in 
his development. We should expect as a 
beginning at least one case conference on 
every senior before his final report is ap- 
proved and sent to college, and we hope to 
extend the practice gradually to at least one 
case conference a year on every student. 
Since normally no more than four teachers 
need be present at a case conference, and 
since, after practice, and with the counselor’s 
written statement in advance as a basis for 
discussion, the conference usually will not 
take more than ten to fifteen minutes per 
student, this should not be an impossible 
standard to maintain in small schools with 
an adequate faculty. 

In all summaries and interpretations the 
chief danger to be avoided is that of dis- 
regarding the evidence and writing a char- 
acter sketch of the pupil based on personal 
impressions alone. Such reports reveal more 
about the teacher who wrote them than 
about the pupil. This tendency may be 
corrected by encouraging references to the 
original data, documenting each point by 
the evidence, and by having the summaries 
read by the principal or by a central com- 
mittee, alert to challenge unsupported state- 
ments. This will not rule out subjective 
evidence, but it will maintain a salutary 
amount of pressure to take the objective 
evidence into account. 

Let us now list and describe briefly the 
kinds of evidence of progress toward the 
objectives of the school which may gradually 
be made available as a basis for counselors’ 
summaries and conferences: 


1. Personal Pattern of Goals. 


Since the school exists, at least in some 
measure, to help the pupil achieve the goals 
he sets for himself and to lead him to for- 
mulate ever clearer, more consistent, more 
attainable, and more socially valuable goals, 
it is important to ascertain what these goals 


are and to record progress toward them. 
This requires a carefully planned conference 
technique in which the counselor discusses 
with the pupil such areas of goals as his life 
work, school work, school life, home and 
friends, sports, hobbies, the arts, reading, 
and other recreational activities. Under each 
of these headings the pupil writes out any- 
thing he would like to do or to be, indicat- 
ing as far as possible or desirable when he 
formed these interests or purposes, and why. 
Thereafter at intervals of perhaps once a 
week or once a month he records anything 
he has done or experienced which he feels 
is significantly related to the goals he has 
set down, whether helping or hindering. In 
this way one can tell which goals are really 
controlling behavior, which are merely paper 
goals, and which are thwarted by circum- 
stances over which he has no control. Goals 
may be added or dropped from time to 
time. The collection and interpretation of 
such materials is of the very greatest impor- 
tance, not only in assisting pupils toward a 
new orientation in life but as a fundamental 
basis for the revision of the secondary school 
curriculum. 


2. Records of Significant Experiences. 


The personal pattern of goals may be sup- 
plemented by a record of the experiences of 
sample weeks which seemed to the pupil 
most interesting or important. These experi- 
ences may reveal other goals which are im- 
plicit in behavior but not consciously 
formulated, and they constitute an impor- 
tant source of evidence on developing inter- 
ests and sensitivities. 


3. Reading Records. 


The pupil’s record of free reading is per- 
haps the most significant index we have of 
his general intellectual maturity. It has been 
found best to limit the continuous record to 
free reading in books, leaving magazine and 
newspaper reading to periodic sampling 
through tests or check lists, and assigned 
reading to a record kept by teachers. Quan- 
tity, quality, variety, understanding and 
emotional response seem to be the most im- 
portant criteria for interpreting the reading 
record, when taken in conjunction with the 
other facts known about the pupil. A report 
on these factors may be sent to the counselor 
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by the English teacher after periodic con- 
ferences on reading, designed to assist the 
pupil in his selection and understanding of 
further reading. 


4. Records of Cultural Experiences. 


The reading record may be supplemented 
by records of other cultural experiences such 
as plays, concerts, movies, radio programs, 
visits to museums, travel, music lessons, sci- 
entific investigations, religious experiences, 
and the like. Such a record is fairer and 
more helpful to the non-verbal student than 
the reading record. 


5. Records of Creative Expression. 


Records of creative expression—any prod- 
uct which represents the pupil’s own ideas 
and feelings as distinguished from a prac- 
tice exercise—are an important index of de- 
veloping interests, attitudes, work habits, 
and the like. If we are to be fair to the crea- 
tive expression of all pupils, we should in- 
clude in this category not only crea- 
tive writing and the space arts but dramatic 
and musical performances, political achieve- 
ments, new laboratory experiments, original 
problems in mathematics, etc. Since we 
have had so little experience with records of 
creative expression, it is well for teachers to 
experiment with a variety of such records 
and to compare their usefulness. Some com- 
mon elements of such records might be: the 
names of pupil and teacher, the date, the 
name, title or subject of the creative prod- 
uct, the medium or materials, the approx- 
imate number of hours of work represented, 
and a statement by the pupil of the purpose 
or central idea of his product, what he 
learned or tried to express in creating it, in- 
teresting circumstances connected with it, 
and how successful it was in achieving his 
purposes. The teacher’s interpretation and 
evaluation of the product or of the process 
of creating it should be included, if only in 
a phrase. If the product is visible, a small 
photograph, even by a miniature camera, is 
very helpful in recalling it to mind and in 
giving concreteness to the interpretation. 
Probably different record forms have to be 
developed for the different kinds of creative 
expression. A collection of such records from 
every department of school life should re- 
veal a great deal about students’ relative fer- 
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tility, imagination, creative power, work hab- 
its, interests, and attitudes. 


6. Anecdotal Records. 


These are brief records of observations, 
interviews, comments, quotations from writ- 
ten work and the like, which reveal sig- 
nificant tendencies in pupil development, 
especially toward the objectives of the school. 
They contain a short, clear, objective, ac- 
curate account of something the pupil said 
or did that throws light on some aspect of 
his development. Any necessary interpreta- 
tion of the incident is rigidly separated from 
the account of what happened; otherwise 
teachers tend to substitute their impression 
for the evidence. For samples of good anec- 
dotes, consult the four Gospels. Anecdotes 
are difficult to obtain from teachers in the 
limited time at their disposal, but progress 
toward many important objectives can as 
yet be evaluated only in this way. Fortu- 
nately many schools are assisted by appren- 
tice teachers, and the anecdotal record is an 
excellent teacher-training device for focusing 
attention upon individual needs and prob- 
lems. Once the habit of writing anecdotes is 
acquired, it is not easily discarded because 
it has such a stimulating effect upon the 
teacher’s awareness of his pupils as indi- 
viduals. 


7. Records of Conferences. 


In a modern program of education indi- 
vidual conferences play such an important 
part, both in coming to understand the 
pupil and in directing his development, that 
some record should be kept of their impor- 
tant outcomes, conclusions, and unsolved 
problems. The form of this record should be 
extremely flexible to suit the nature of the 
conference, but if anything of importance 
was uncovered, the teacher should write it 
down as soon after the conference as pos- 
sible. Experience indicates that what tran- 
spired in the conference cannot be 
remembered accurately over a long enough 
period of time to reveal change and growth. 
Conferences with parents are extremely im- 
portant in this connection. 


8. Records of Excuses and Explanations. 


Some schools have the practice of requir- 
ing some form of excuse or explanation in 
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writing for misconduct, incomplete or un- 
satisfactory work, tardiness, absence, or any 
other unfulfilled obligation. If such state- 
ments are consistently required, sympathet- 
ically handled, and properly interpreted by 
the teacher who secures them, they form an 
excellent record of the reaction of the stu- 
dent to his difficulties and enable many 
possible maladjustments to be nipped in the 
bud. The record of incomplete and unsatis- 
factory work, when put together from every 
area of school life, forms the most objective 
evidence we have of the development of 
good work habits in the academic setting. 


9. Records of Tests and Examinations. 


After every important test or examination, 
whether standardized or home-made, the 
teacher would do well to prepare a brief 
report covering the nature of the group 
which took the test, the nature of the test 
and how the group was prepared for it, the 
highest, lowest, and middle scores, and the 
national norms if they are available. This 
statement might be mimeographed and one 
copy put in the folder of each pupil who 
took the test. On these copies should be 
typed or written the pupil’s score or stand- 
ing in the test, what this meant, if anything, 
with relation to the objectives of the course, 
and some comment as to strengths and 
weaknesses shown, progress or decline, and 
possible reasons. Such statements should not 
take long to prepare, and they would be im- 
mediately valuable in counseling. Perhaps 
no other occasion in the normal processes of 
school life offers such rich opportunities for 
helpful counseling. If tests and examinations 
are worth giving, they are worth recording 
and interpreting in a form which will en- 
able those responsible for the pupil’s educa- 
tion to act intelligently upon them, and to 
draw sound conclusions from them. 


10. Health and Family History. 


This is the indispensable foundation of all 
school records; all other records must be in- 
terpreted in the light of the pupil’s health 
and family background. It is usually based 
upon an annual or semi-annual physical ex- 
amination with additional data secured at 
registration, in times of illness, in confer- 
ence and correspondence with parents, and 
during health instruction and physical edu- 


cation periods. It usually includes various in- 
dices of physiological maturation, a record 
of illnesses and their effects, present physical 
condition, deformities, defects in eyesight, 
hearing and speech, glandular deficiencies, 
physical strength and vigor, health habits, 
attitudes and understandings, and as much 
as the school can discover of the home en- 
vironment as related to mental and physical 
health. The record is kept by the school 
nurse or physical education department, but 
significant developments which have a bear- 
ing on the student’s relationships in school 
should be reported at once to the counselor. 


11. Oral English Diagnoses. 


Since effectiveness in oral communication 
is one of the pupil’s most valuable assets, 
many schools are at great pains to secure an 
accurate and comparable record of its devel- 
opment. In this connection it is helpful to 
have one or two teachers who are particu- 
larly sensitive to speech problems present at 
the annual or semi-annual registration con- 
ference. This is a fairly uniform, lifelike and 
important situation in which the pupil has 
to do a good deal of talking. Since the room 
is likely to be fairly busy, the presence of 
one or two extra teachers who seem to be 
absorbed in their records will not falsify the 
situation. These teachers have the records of 
the previous conference before them and 
take notes of progress and difficulties under 
such headings as pronunciation, enunciation, 
quality of voice, diction, usage, force, flu- 
ency, poise, handling of the situation, gen- 
eral effectiveness, etc. This record is used in 
subsequent work in speech without reveal- 
ing the source of the information. 


12. Minutes of Student Affairs. 


Records kept by students of their handling 
of their own affairs are often highly illu- 
minating with respect to the development 
of good citizenship. The students who had 
the ideas, who made their points, and who 
did the work stand out clearly, as do those 
who failed in their responsibilities. The in- 
clusion in the record of the reports of com- 
mittees is an especially fruitful source of 
evidence. Without violating the spirit of the 
student government, the counselors can gain 
much valuable insight into the development 
of their pupils by reading through these rec- 
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ords, if they are well kept—and it is the 
business of the school to see that they are 
well kept. 


13. Personality Ratings and Descriptions. 


Personality ratings are in disfavor because 
the traits studied usually have no consistent 
meaning from one teacher to another, their 
ratings are notoriously unreliable, and they 
encourage thinking in terms of symptoms 
rather than in terms of the underlying causes 
of behavior. When other evidence of prog- 
ress toward an important objective is un- 
available, however, they may serve a useful 
purpose. Care should be taken that each 
trait is clearly defined in terms of behavior, 
and that each step on the scale is defined in 
terms of characteristic patterns of behavior. 
The situation in which the behavior was 
observed should also be recorded. A pupil 
may be thoroughly reliable on the play- 
ground and quite the reverse in the class- 
room. 


14. Questionnaires. 
Under this heading may be included all of 


the more formal personnel data secured from 
pupils. These may include personal invento- 
ries, family background, scales of interests 
and preferences, statements of opinion on 
significant leading questions, and the like. 
Their character is well known and needs no 
comment here. Such information should be 
read and interpreted by the counselor and 
filed in the pupil’s folder. 
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15. Records of Courses and Activities. 

These records have already been described 
on page 436. They are mentioned here for 
the sake of completeness. Interim reports on 
progress in courses and activities, other than 
the records already mentioned, may be sent 
to the counselor from time to time when 
any new development requires his attention, 
or for purposes of guidance and reports to 
parents. 


16. The Administrative Record. 

All odds and ends of official records may 
be included under this heading: entrance 
data, correspondence, adjustments of pro- 
gram, assignments to sections, disciplinary 
action, acceleration or retardation, awards 
and honors, offices held, etc. This material 
may or may not be significant for the eval- 
uation of progress toward objectives, but it 
is often important for the interpretation of 
other records, so a place should be made for 
it in the pupil’s folder. 

It is not suggested that any school at- 
tempt to install all these forms of records at 
once. They are only intended to present 
alternative possibilities among which schools 
may choose, and to illustrate the richness 
and variety of types of evidence which are 
available for the evaluation of even the 
more intangible outcomes of progressive 
education if schools are willing to develop, 
collect, and interpret them. 
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TEACHERS’ EVALUATION OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES 


Harriet VAN ANTWERP 


Supervisor of Instruction, Oakland County Schools, Pontiac, Michigan 


The purpose of this study is to set forth the 
results of an investigation designed for the 
purpose of evaluating the effectiveness of 
four types of supervisory activities engaged 
in by the supervisory staff of Oakland 
County, Michigan, during the school year 
1933-34. The four types of supervisory ac- 
tivities about which information was desired 
were: visitation by the supervisor, individual 
conferences, teachers’ meetings, and super- 
visory bulletins. In order to determine 
whether or not teachers felt that the conduct 
of these activities was satisfactory or needed 
modification, the County Commissioner of 
schools, in codperation with the supervisory 
staff, prepared and submitted to 175 rural 
teachers of the County an inquiry blank ask- 
ing for their opinions concerning the rela- 
tive helpfulness of the activities as carried on 
during the current year and also their opin- 
ions as to how the activities might be carried 
on in the following year. Three precautions 
were taken for obtaining frank and unbiased 
opinions: (1) teachers were requested not to 
sign the questionnaire; (2) teachers were 
told to return the questionnaire to the County 
Commissioner of Schools and not to the su- 
pervisor; (3) teachers were impressed with 
the idea of sharing in the formulation of 
policies and agencies of the supervisory pro- 
gram for 1934-35 through their evaluation of 
the activities of the previous year. 

A total of 150 questionnaires properly 
checked were returned. All tabulations, 
therefore, are based on the replies of 150 
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teachers, of whom 102 are teachers in one- 
room schools and 48 are teachers in larger 
schools (two-, three-, or four-room schools). 

Oakland County employs but one Super- 
visor of Instruction. She is responsible for 
only the smaller schools in the county, of 
which there are 136 one-teacher schools, 24 
two-teacher schools, and 12 three- or more 
teacher schools. The schools are spread over 
an area of goo square miles. 


Tue Supervisory VISITATION 


The nature of the supervisory visitation. 
Because of the size of the county and the 
number of teachers, only two regular visits 
by the supervisor can be made to the schools 
during the year. Monthly visits, however, 
are made to the beginning teachers and those 
new to the county. All teachers have the 
privilege of requesting the supervisor’s visit 
if problems arise which they consider suffi- 
ciently serious to warrant the request. 

Three or four teachers a day are visited. 
The length of the visit depends upon the 
need, varying from two hours to a half or full 
day. During a school visit the supervisor’s 
procedure is as follows: 


1. Observes and checks the general organiza- 
tion of the school, routine factors, spirit of 
the children, daily program, and general 
teaching technique. 

2. Gives the teacher a written criticism. 

3. Talks from twenty to thirty minutes with 
the children. The purpose of the talk is: 

a. To inspire and encourage effort and 


progress. 
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b. To motivate worthy school standards. 
c. To mention evidences of achievement 
and growth. 
d. To establish herself as a helper and 
friend in the school. 
4. Diagnoses learning difficulties of children 
and advises as to remedial measures. 
5. Teaches a demonstration lesson if the occa- 
sion demands it. 
6. Makes arrangements for a conference with 
the teacher. 


The question blank used to determine the 
teachers’ evaluation of the supervisory visita- 
tion and the percentage of the teachers giv- 
ing the responses. The County Office asked 
the teachers to indicate their answers to the 
following questions pertaining to supervisory 
visitation by underlining the response which 
best expressed their idea of the various activi- 
ties or which presented the facts in their par- 
ticular case. The number in parentheses rep- 
resents the percentage of the teachers giving 
the indicated responses. 


1. In comparison to oral criticism, written 
criticism by the supervisor is of 
greater worth (62%) equal worth (12%) 
less worth (26%) 

2. In comparison to long visits by the super- 
visor short visits are 
more helpful (9.3%) equally helpful 


(18%) less helpful (72.6%) 
3. In comparison to unnotified visits by the 


supervisor notified visits are 
more helpful (58%) equally helpful 


(26.6%) less helpful (15.3%) 
4. The discussion by the supervisor of weak 


points in my teaching as compared to the 
recognition of meritorious accomplishment 
has been to me of 
greater value (18%) equal value (48%) 
less value (34%) 

5. The discussion of weak points in my teach- 
ing has been of 
great help (90.2%) some help (4.1%) 
little help (5.7%) 

[Nore: The following questions (6 to 13) ask 
for a sort of evaluation of the visit of 
your present supervisor. Unless you 
are willing to be absolutely honest in 
answering these questions, please do 
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not check this portion of the question- 
naire. You can help us greatly, how- 
ever, by expressing very frankly your 
opinions. | 

6. Has any change in your teaching resulted 
from the supervisor’s visit? 

Yes (97.2%) No (0.0%) No answer 
(2.7% 
If so, indicate some specific changes made. 

7. As an aid in my teaching the supervisor’s 
visit has been of 
great value (96.6%) some value (2.6%) 
little value (0.6%) 

8. The written criticism given me by the 
supervisor following her visit has been of 
great value (69.3%) some value (24.6%) 
little value (5.6%) 

g. The length of the supervisor’s visits is 
too long (1.3%) satisfactory (72%) too 
short (26.6%) 

10. I regard the supervisor’s talk to the chil- 
dren of 
great value (50%) some value (49.3%) 
little value (0.66%) 

11. In frequency, the supervisor’s visits are 
too many (.06%) sufficient (2.6%) too 
few (96.6%) 

12. I consider the supervisor’s suggestions 
about instruction of 
great help (96.1%) some help (3.2%) no 
help (.7/) 

Reports of the teachers on changes in teach- 
ing resulting from supervisory visitation. Of 
the 150 teachers returning the questionnaires, 
137 reported changes in teaching resulting 
from the supervisor’s visit. Changes pertain- 
ing to the learning process and methods of 
teaching were most frequently mentioned. 
Sixty-nine and seven-tenths per cent of all 
changes reported related to technique and 
methods of teaching. These changes and 
their frequencies in per cent are as follows: 


PER CENT 
1. Improvement in teaching first grade 
DEE its pbcenaebckuwines dane 18.7 


2. Improvement in phases of inter- 


mediate grade reading ............ 8.6 
3. Improvement in teaching primary 
I, i: aikdiaisicndsmnteaihnmaiae 33 


4- Improvement in teaching geography 5.3 
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5. More attention given to aims and 


SE coctcoca ci bemsaneacanes 0.12 
6. Greater emphasis placed upon 

lesson summaries ................. 4.66 
7. Better lesson assignments ......... 3-9 
8. Better organization of lesson material 1.3 
g. Attention to individual differences .. 2.0 
10. Better use of test results .......... 1.3 
11. Improvement in presenting unit 

Ray Sa Areernare 4.0 
12. Interest in helping children record 

and study their own progress ...... 1.3 
13. Greater pupil activity and less 

teacher domination ................ 0.12 
14. More effective supervision during 

the study periods ................. 0.06 
15. Attempt to stimulate children to 

think more and place less em- 

phasis upon mere memory ....... 2.6 
16. A better understanding of problem 

solving in history ................. 0.06 
17. Inspiring creative effort on part of 

EE intininichhserwhwedee ed 0.06 
18. Use of special techniques such as 

panel jury, small committee 

SR EE ciktanedintdencexacane 1.3 


19. Improvement in the art of questioning 0.06 
20. A better understanding of the mod- 


ern philosophy of teaching .......... 0.06 
21. Better adaptation of effective drill 
SE hinwsncccmenvcanhiansoes 0.06 
22. Attempts to provide self-direction 
on part of children .............. 2.06 
; 69.7 


Other changes given were: room control, 
5.3 per cent, organization factors, 13 per cent, 
and miscellaneous items, 10.8 per cent. 

It was interesting to note the differences in 
the types of changes listed by the beginning 
teachers and those mentioned by the experi- 
enced teachers. 

The new teachers most frequently named 
changes pertaining to small and definite bits 
of teaching procedures, drill devices, and spe- 
cial methods. They show little understand- 
ing of the goals of education. They are in- 
terested more in subject matter than in the 
development of ideals, attitudes, and good 
habits. Such quotations as the following 
will illustrate the trend, characteristic of the 
changes stated by beginning teachers: 


The seatwork assignments caused me so 
much trouble. I couldn’t keep the children 
busy. I had no variety in my assignments. 
The supervisor helped me. 


My drill lessons were stupid and lifeless. 
I have put more effort into planning them 
since the supervisor’s visits. The supervisor 
gave me a lot of ideas as to making the 
drills interesting and giving them variety. 


Until recently I used oral reading almost 
entirely. Since I have learned something 
about reading methods from the supervisor, I 
don’t use so much oral reading. I aim for 
good comprehension. 


I don’t expect so much from the fourth 
grade in geography. Now, I know how to use 
our textbook. The results are much better. 


Altogether too many experienced teachers 
revealed narrow vision, also, yet many of 
them stated changes which give evidence of 
a somewhat broader view than those of the 
beginning teachers. A few quotations will 
show the difference. 


The why’s and purposes of teaching are 
important to me now. I am trying to teach 
my children to think. We don’t just recite 
textbook facts any more. 


It’s wonderful the interest my boys and girls 
have in progress charts in reading. I am so 
glad I am learning to guide the children in 
appraising their own activity. 

I am discarding the old formal procedures 
of class recitation. I used to believe that chil- 
dren couldn’t accept responsibility and direct 
their own activities. I am learning that they 
do better work if encouraged to plan and par- 
ticipate freely. 


All of the changes mentioned concerning 
“room control” were made by the beginning 
teachers. The changes pertaining to “or- 
ganization factors” were named in about 
equal per cents by experienced and beginning 
teachers. There is a decided trend toward a 
better understanding of the modern philoso- 
phy guiding classroom organization and a 
loosening of the grasp on the old traditional 
and stereotyped methods of organization. 
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One of the most pleasing and perhaps the 
most significant of all types of changes listed 
were those classified under “miscellaneous,” 
which reported teaching with more self- 
confidence and finding greater joy in teach- 
ing as a result of supervisory visitation. Ten 
per cent of all changes reported referred to 
these two factors. Surely these are signifi- 
cant factors in a successful program of super- 
vision. Those supervised must accept and 
welcome joyously the help rendered by the 
supervisor, if it is to be effective. 


Tue InpivipuaL CoNFERENCE 


The plan of the individual conference. 
The individual conferences are of two types: 
(1) those requested by the supervisor, (2) 
those initiated by the teacher. The first 
named are motivated by the supervisor’s visit 
and the topics for the discussion are based 
upon her observations of the teacher during 
the visit. Such conferences are held at the 
time of visitation, during the noon, recess, 
or after school period. The teacher-initiated 
conferences are solicited by the teacher and 
most often are evoked by some problem of 
room control, learning difficulties of indi- 
vidual children, and materials of instruction. 

The inquiry blank for the items of the 
individual conference. ‘The investigation 
sought ideas and opinions on ten items per- 
taining to the individual conference. The 
questions used in the inquiry are presented 
with the number in parentheses represent- 
ing the percentage of the teachers giving the 
indicated responses to questions 6-10 in- 
clusive. 


1. How many times this year have you, 
through correspondence, telephone calls or 
personal visits, voluntarily sought advice or 
help from the County Office? 

I—2—3—4—5 —6—7 — times 

2. How many times have you come to the 

office for this help? 
I—2—3—4—5—6—7 — times 


3. How many times have you requested the 


supervisor to call at your school because 
you were in need of help? 
I—2—3—4—5 — 6 — times 
4. Which place do you prefer for holding a 
conference? 
Your school. ..... County Office...... 


5. Have any changes taken place in your 
teaching as a result of the conference? 
If so, indicate some specific changes made. 


6. The personal relation which has existed 
between the supervisor and me has been 
one conducive to 


frankness (99%) indifference (1%) deceit 
(0%) 


7. At the conclusion of a conference I am 
usually 
challenged (76.6%) satisfied (23.4%) dis- 
couraged (0%) 

8. During a conference I am usually 
at ease (93.3%) confused (1.3%) fright- 
ened (5.3%) 

g. The language and explanations used by 
the supervisor during a conference have 


been 
too difficult (3.49%) satisfactory (96.6%) 
too easy (0% 

10. The length of the conference held at the 
office or in the school has usually been 
too long (0%) satisfactory (76.6%) too 
short (23.3%) 

Results of the inquiry. From the inves- 
tigation it was learned that, during 1933-34, 
241 requests were made through correspond- 
ence, telephone calls, or personal visits by 
teachers voluntarily seeking help or advice 
from the supervisor. Thirty-four teachers 
asked the supervisor to call at their schools 
because they were in need of assistance. 
Two hundred seven teachers came to the 
office for help. One hundred twenty-nine 
teachers preferred the County Office as a 
place for holding a conference and only 21 
preferred their schools. These last figures 
are amazing. It would seem reasonable for 
the teachers to prefer their schools, since they 
would ordinarily be expected to feel more 
free and at ease in their own surroundings 
than in the County Office. 
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The changes in teaching reported as re- 
sulting from the individual conferences are 
very similar in number and type to the 
changes reported as taking place following 
supervisory visitation. There was one out- 
standing feature of these reports, however. 
The inspiration and self-confidence gained 
and the challenge felt by the teachers were 
mentioned again and again. One hundred 
five teachers included a statement similar to 
one of the following, when listing the 
changes which they considered the individ- 
ual conference had contributed: 


I have greater self-assurance. 


I am eager to improve and carry out sug- 
’ ge P carry sug 
gestions. I used to be content with a mediocre 
performance. 


I feel happier and not so alone. The lone- 
somest job in the world is teaching a rural 
school. 


I am not so afraid of failure. 


I always feel that I want to be a better 
teacher after I have had a conference. 


I feel so relieved when I can share my 
troubles with someone who is sympathetic and 


helpful. 


I try not to be so “fussy.” I place em- 
phasis on big things instead of allowing all 
the trivial details of teaching to irritate me. 


I have more courage to try new and better 
ways of doing things. 


I am inspired and challenged after a con- 
ference. This changes my teaching and makes 
it better for days after a conference. 


Most of the responses—if they are honest 
ones—given by the teachers to the items of 
the individual conference point to high re- 
gard for the individual conference as a super- 
visory agency. 

TEacHERS’ MEETINGS 

The organization and plan of professional 

meetings. Membership in a teacher group 


and participation in the teachers’ meetings 
is entirely voluntary. In order to determine 
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the teachers’ ideas and opinions as regards 
membership, time, place, and frequency of 
meetings and the topics and problems pre- 
ferred for the year’s work, the supervisor 
submits each year to the teachers an inquiry 
blank asking for a statement of their opinions 
on these items. From the teachers’ responses 
a schedule and plan of professional meetings 
is evolved. Usually there are three teacher 
groups: the Beginning Teacher Group, In- 
termediate Grade Teacher Group, and 
Upper Grade Teacher Group. However, 
during the years 1932-33 and 1933-34, there 
was a fourth group, the Extension Group. 
This group was composed of experienced 
and mature teachers who, under the com- 
bined guidance of the Ypsilanti State Nor- 
mal College and the Oakland County Super- 
visor of Instruction, did work for which they 
received college credit. 

Eighty-one per cent of the rural teachers 
of the county belonged to one or more teacher 
groups during the year 1933-34. 

The question blank. One of the things 
the investigation sought to discover was the 
difference in the evaluation of beginning 
teachers and that of experienced teachers as 
to items concerning the teachers’ meetings. 
The inquiry contained the following ques- 
tions. The first number in parentheses in- 
dicates the percentage of beginning teachers 
and those new to the county making the 
indicated responses; the second number rep- 
resents the percentage of experienced teach- 
ers giving the indicated responses. 

1. For me the meetings have met recognized 
needs to 
great extent (97.2) (89.3) some extent 
(2.7) (2.6) little extent (—) (7.9) 

2. As a result of my experiences in the meet- 
ings, my teaching has improved 
much (94.5) (84) some (5.4) (8.8) little 
(—) (7) 

3. The demonstration lessons held in the 
group meetings are of 
great value (100) (95.6) some value (—) 
(4.4) little value (—) (—) 
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4. Lectures in general method are of 
great value (54) (88.4) some value (27) 
(8.8) little value (18.9) (2.6) 

5. Demonstration lessons as compared to lec- 
tures are of 
greater value (94.5) (99.1) equal value 
(5.4) (.08) less value (—) (—) 

6. As to length the meetings are 


too long (—) (44.3) satisfactory (94.5) 
(55:7) too short (5.5) (—) 

7. As to frequency the meetings are 
too often (—) (—) satisfactory (91) (95.6) 
too infrequent (9) (4.3) 

8. The individual conference as compared to 
the teachers’ meeting is 
more helpful (18.9) (6.1) equally helpful 
(81) (88.4) less helpful (—) (5.3) 


g. Has any change in your teaching resulted 
from the teachers’ meetings? 
Yes (100) (84) No (—) (.08) Didn’t 
answer (—) (15.9) 
If so, indicate specifically what changes. 
10. In your judgment what is the most helpful 
thing you have received from the teachers’ 
meetings this year? 


Results of the inquiry concerning teach- 
ers’ meetings. New teachers give three note- 
worthy indications of finding the teachers’ 
meetings a more valuable agency for im- 
proving the teaching performance than do 
the old teachers: (1) they find that the 
teachers’ meetings meet recognized needs; 
(2) they indicate much improvement in their 
teaching as resulting from experiences in the 
teachers’ meetings; (3) new teachers unani- 
mously reported changes in their teaching, 
while only 84 per cent of the experienced 
teachers reported any change. 

The teachers’ reports of changes resulting 
from help received in the teachers’ meetings 
corroborate those given by them as resulting 
from supervisory visitation and the individ- 
ual conference. A total of 305 changes were 
named by the 142 teachers reporting. There 
were 69.8 per cent of the changes indicated 
for technique and methods of teaching; 11.8 
per cent for organization factors; 8.8 per cent 
for materials of instruction; 5.9 per cent for 


pupil control factors; and 3.6 per cent for 


_ items of professional growth. 


The teachers’ responses to what were the 
most helpful things received from the teach- 
ers’ meetings were quite significant in re- 
vealing the degree of understanding they 
have of the aims and objectives of the meet- 
ings. The items in order of rank which 
experienced teachers mentioned as being the 
most helpful are: 


PER CENT 
1. Suggestions concerning methods ... 47.0 
2. Joy in the social contacts ......... 10.7 
3. Help in creating new materials .... 9.4 
4. Help in adapting materials to needs 
fo eo eee 8.2 
5. Help in interpreting teaching aims . 7.1 
6. Suggestions for developing such traits 


as self-control and self-direction on 

part of the children .............. 5.8 
7. Development of self-confidence and 

desirable attitudes toward teaching . 5.8 
8. Help in organizing subject matter 


8 ee eee 4.7 
9. Help in measuring the results of 

I shh a dnt ae iene 35 
10. Encouragement to experiment in 

SI iisicctwsninancernns 2.2 
11. Suggestions for self-appraisal ...... II 


12. Help in obtaining teaching materials 1.1 
13. Growth from participating in the 


EE ncn het ve ce kcandewainnss 1.1 
14. Suggestions from exhibits of school 
projects and activities ............. LI 


The items in order of rank which the be- 
ginning teachers mentioned as being the 
most helpful are: 


PER CENT 

1. Suggestions concerning methods .... 33.3 
2. Help in obtaining materials ........ 23.0 
3. Suggestions for using materials ...... 13.3 
4. Ideas from observing demonstration 

renee Race ee epee 10.0 
5. Suggestions from exhibits of school 

projects and activities ............. 6.6 
6. Suggestions for room control and 

I xk St onnticnue vawe medina 6.6 
7. Help in interpreting teaching aims .. 3.3 
8. Development of self-confidence ..... 3.3 


The experienced teachers mention more 
items which show teacher growth and give 
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evidence of more maturity and understand- 
ing of objectives than do the beginning teach- 
ers. The beginning teachers place attention 
on details of method and specific bits of pro- 
cedure and give less emphasis to big guiding 
principles. All of the teachers, however, dis- 
close too much interest in subjects, methods, 
and devices. 


Supervisory BULLETINS 


The nature of the supervisory bulletins. 
Two types of bulletins were employed in the 
supervisory program for the year 1933-34: 
(1) preparation bulletins, (2) bulletins con- 
taining descriptions of general method. 
Both types were designed as tools for use in 
the control of the teachers’ meeting. The 
preparation bulletins contained an assign- 
ment, references for reading, and various 
suggestions which would assure purposeful 
participation of teachers in the meetings. 
The bulletins containing descriptions of 
method were summaries of the teaching 
methods and principles demonstrated in the 
meetings. Previous to 1933-34, monthly bul- 
letins were sent to all rural teachers of the 
county. This year, however, only the teach- 
ers who were enrolled in a teachers’ group 
received the supervisory bulletins. 

The inquiry blank and the percentage of 
teachers giving the indicated responses. In 
order to secure the teachers’ opinions con- 
cerning the effectiveness of bulletins as a 
supervisory activity, the following nine ques- 
tions were submitted to them. The number 
in parentheses denotes the percentage of the 
121 teachers giving the indicated responses. 
Twenty-nine of the teachers by whom the 
questionnaire was checked either did not 
check the items on bulletins at all or marked 
only one or two items. Such cases were not 
included in the totals. 


1. As an aid in my teaching, the office bul- 
letins are of 
great value (9.9) some value (79.3) little 
value (10.7) 


2. The bulletins are received by me with 
great interest (10.7) some interest (80.1) 
little interest (9.0) 


3. For me the bulletins are 
too difficult (11.5) satisfactory (88.4) too 
easy (—) 

4. For me the length of the bulletins is 
too long (23.1) satisfactory (76.8) too short 
=, 


5. Do you keep the bulletins containing sum- 
maries of method and accounts of effective 
devices on file? 

Yes (88.4) No (11.5) 


6. The number of bulletins sent from the 
County Office or obtained in the teachers’ 
meeting is 

too great (—) satisfactory (100) too few 


7. As compared to the written suggestions, 
remedial measures, etc., which the super- 
visor leaves at the close of her visit, the 
printed bulletin is of 
more value (—) same value (2.4) less 
value (97.5) 

8. The bulletins published by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction are to me of 
great value (—) some value (35.5) little 
value (64.4) 

g. As compared to the County Office bulletins, 
the State Department bulletins are 
more helpful (—) equally helpful (3.0) less 
helpful (96.6) 


Results of the inquiry about supervisory 
bulletins. ‘The teachers’ responses to the in- 
quiry about supervisory bulletins seem to 
indicate that they are apparently considered 
the least effective of the four supervisory ac- 
tivities about which information was sought 
and inquiry made in the investigation. A 
study of the teachers’ responses shows that 
the bulletins are: regarded as a source of 
great help by very few teachers; acknowl- 
edged by a large majority of teachers to con- 
tain little value as an aid in teaching; re- 
ceived by most teachers with little interest; 
considered by all teachers sufficient in num- 
ber for 1933-34, although the number issued 
during this year was almost one-third fewer 
than in former years. 
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THE PROBLEM OF EVALUATION 


A few years ago expressions in common 
use were “testing” and “measurement.” 
These are now giving way to “evaluation.” 
There is significance in the change. The 
earlier view assumed that educational proc- 
esses could be standardized and their prod- 
ucts “measured” by wholly objective and 
impersonal means. Once this was accom- 
plished, guess work would be abolished, 
teaching would become certain and sure, 
and teachers “scientific.” 

Unfortunately this program assumed the 
continuance of formal school courses in the 
subjects of study. Instruments were de- 
vised to measure control of certain facts 
and skills which the schools had tradition- 
ally endeavored to transmit. It was as- 
sumed, for example, that knowledge of what 
is correct will prevent errors in grammar. 
Hence efforts were made to discover the 
most common errors in grammar in order 
to determine what grammatical lore should 
be taught. It presently appeared that many 
so-called errors were not errors at all and 
never had been. Still more disconcerting, 
however, were doubts thrown upon the as- 
sumption that knowing what is right to do 
will insure one’s doing it. In short, the 
effort to make language teaching scientific 
through a survey of errors did not get 
very far. 

Meanwhile, schools were changing their 
notions of what children should learn and 
what they must do in order to learn it. 
Civic attitudes, appreciation of music, emo- 
tional stability, good hygienic practices, in- 
terest in home making and similar matters 
began to rival—sometimes to overshadow— 
in importance the measurable scholastic 
achievements on which the test makers had 
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been concentrating. Loud demands were 
heard to make progressive education more 
scientific and the scientific movement more 
progressive. Now there is a fair prospect 
that the two will get together. No amount 
of science can ever enable us to dispense 
with human judgment. Measuring samples 
of behavior can furnish data but not ready- 
made conclusions to be drawn from them. 
Measurement is, therefore, only an acces- 
sory. The essential act is that of evaluation. 

EpucationaL Meruop is gratified to be 
able to present a series of articles by writers 
who are both scientific and progressive. 
We commend them to our readers as worthy 
of careful consideration. The fact that they 
have grown in part out of the movement 
to develop by experiment a substitute for 
college entrance examinations adds to their 
significance. 

J. F. H. 


THE PORTLAND MEETING 


The annual convention of the National 
Education Association is scheduled for 
Portland, Oregon, during the week begin- 
ning Sunday, June 28. Greatly reduced 
fares are offered on all railroads and many 
attractive side trips, such as that to Alaska, 
can be planned for. 

The meeting of the Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction is in 
charge of Miss Grace Bridges, Auditorium 
Supervisor, Portland public schools. She 
has planned a luncheon for Monday, June 
29, in the Grill Room of the Portland Hotel, 
to be followed by a program of speaking 
and discussion, over which Miss Lucille 
Nicol, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
in New York City, will preside. Greetings 
to the Department will be extended by 
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Mr. Charles J. Weber, president of the Port- 
land Supervisors’ Association. The speak- 
ers and their topics follow: 


The Responsibility of Teacher Training Insti- 
tutions for Training Supervisors for the 
New Education 

Gerorce Wixrarp Frasier, President, Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo. 

Training in Service under Progressive Super- 
vision 

W. Vircit Smit, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Seattle, Wash. 


A Forward Look at Supervision in the New 
Education 


Tuomas H. Gentie, Former Teacher, Mon- 
mouth, Ore. 


What a Progressive Teacher Has a Right to Ex- 
pect from Progressive Supervision 
Frepa Lissez, Classroom Teacher, Seattle, 
Wash. 


What the Child Has a Right to Expect from 
Progressive Supervision 
Jutta A. Spooner, Principal, 
School, Portland, Ore. 
Reservations should be made at once by 
addressing Miss Bridges, in care of the 
Board of Education, 631 Northeast Clacka- 
mas Street, Portland, Oregon. 


A SUMMER CONFERENCE AT 
STANFORD 

A conference on Curriculum and Guid- 
ance will be conducted at Stanford Univer- 
sity from July 6 to 10. About a dozen men 
from the outside will assist the regular staff. 
Among these are Commissioner Studebaker, 
George S. Counts, Hollis L. Caswell, C. L. 
Cushman, Worth McClure, Peter Sandi- 
ford, Frederick Redefer, and R. D. Russell. 
The state superintendents of Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, and Arizona will also participate. 

There will be six evening sessions and 
sixteen discussion meetings for smaller 
groups. At the general sessions both the 
theoretical bases and the practical problems 
of curriculum and guidance will be pre- 
sented by Caswell, Counts, Studebaker, 
Proctor, Hand, Hanna, and others. A wide 
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range of topics, including all of the subject 
areas of the curriculum, will be considered 
in the discussion groups. 

There will be no formal meetings in the 
mornings and opportunity is offered for a 
variety of recreational activities. The con- 
ference is timed so as to follow the conven- 
tion of the N. E. A. at Portland and ar- 
rangements will be made for week-end trips 
to points of interest in California. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Dean 
Grayson N. Kefauver, School of Education, 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, California. 


THE DEPARTMENT MOVES TO 
WASHINGTON 

The Executive Committee of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, exercising authority given by 
the Board of Directors at the St. Louis 
meeting, has decided to move the office of 
the Department to N. E. A. headquarters 
in Washington about August 1. Miss Mary 
F. Hazell, who has been associated with 
Dr. Hosic in the work of the organization 
since its inception in 1921, has been ap- 
pointed to the post of Executive Secretary 
and will be located at the headquarters 
office. 

After August 1, all communications relat- 
ing to memberships, subscriptions to Epuca- 
TIONAL METHOD, manuscripts, and the gen- 
eral work of the organization should be 
addressed to the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE AT 
WELLESLEY 
The Summer Institute for Social Progress 
at Wellesley, Massachusetts, is scheduled for 
the fortnight of July 4 to July 18 inclusive. 
This institute is open to both men and 
women who are interested in economics 
and in modern discussion methods. The 
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theme of the institute is “The Economic 
Issues behind the Campaign Headlines.” 
Dr. Colston Warne of Amherst College will 
head the faculty. For details regarding this 
institute, address the director, Miss Doro- 
thy P. Hill, 420 Jackson Building, Buffalo, 
New York. 


PANEL DISCUSSIONS AT 
ST. LOUIS 


The program of the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction at St. 
Louis included eight group meetings for 
panel discussion. Provision was made for 
summarizing the contributions of the par- 
ticipants and, so far as space will permit, 
the high points of certain of the discussions 
are reported here. Additional reports will 
appear later. 


Group I 

Chairman: Hollis L. Caswell, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn. 

Topic: Curriculum Development as Super- 
vision. 

Curriculum development is the heart of the 
supervisory program.—C. W. Knudsen, Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tenn. 

There are various levels in teaching as there 
are in the learning process. The teacher who 
has acquired principles by which to judge his 
own techniques and procedures has no need of 
inspectorial supervision to say “yes” or “no” in 
criticism of his work. It is to the building of 
such principles, the establishment of a point of 
view upon which the teacher’s activities are 
based, that curriculum study makes its con- 
tribution to supervision——Ethel Mabie, Direc- 
tor of Curriculum, Public Schools, Madison, 
Wis. 

We now define curriculum as the sum total 
of experiences. Hence teachers must study psy- 
chology, also social fact and theory. Study the 
learner—how; the fact of social need—what. 
Curriculum revision of the modern type con- 
sists in trying to get teachers to work in terms 
of the child and the situation—Harold Hand, 
Stanford University, Cal. 

The curriculum program in Virginia has 
helped in the development of a well-rounded 
supervisory program. It has provided a com- 
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plete related view of all the problems of in- 
struction. It has provided teacher and super- 
visor a common ground of agreement from 
which to approach their work. Teacher par- 
ticipation has helped the teacher catch the 
vision of the whole program. The teachers 
were stimulated and encouraged.—Elsie A. 
Davis, County Supervisor, Fairfax, Va. 

The mere fact that a person holds a posi- 
tion of superintendent, or principal, or general 
supervisor, or research specialist is no guaran- 
tee of qualifications of leadership in curricu- 
lum building. The presumption of possession 
of such qualification is stronger in the case of 
the curriculum specialist or general supervisor 
than others. The determination of responsibil- 
ity for curriculum making should be in terms 
of qualifications, assigned functions, and free- 
dom from other duties to permit carrying the 
work. Sometimes it can be done best by the 
superintendent, sometimes by a_ key-teacher 
selected for that work, in which case the per- 
son really becomes a supervisor. School sys- 
tems should be free to allocate this respon- 
sibility to the personnel most able to carry it.— 
A. R. Mead, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 


Principals and teachers should be active and 
responsible persons for the curriculum pro- 
gram. The supervisors’ function is that of 
guiding, stimulating, evaluating. —A. C. Flora, 
Superintendent, Columbia, S. C. 

We must give better preparation in the spe- 
cial subjects. If we continue successfully along 
this line to the point where the regular ele- 
mentary teacher handles subject matter in 
these fields with as great facility as she dis- 
plays in handling other subject matter, these 
subjects will cease to be considered special. 

The successful special subject supervisor 
today is the person who is competent beyond 
the narrow confines of his special subject field. 
He is not so much a supervisor as an expert 
guide, adviser, and helper of teachers and 
pupils with problems relating to the special 
field, and which have arisen in connection with 
the larger and more comprehensive problems 
of the classroom group.—A. F. Myers, New 
York University. 

The trend in curriculum development to- 
ward unified educational programs implies 
for special supervisors that: first, they be serv- 
ants rather than masters, and stand at call 
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ready to assist in forwarding school activities; 
second, they make their requirements sufhi- 
ciently flexible so that these may be achieved 
through a unified program; third, they have a 
broader knowledge of the entire educational 
program; fourth, they be more sympathetic 
with other supervisors and understand their 
work better; fifth, they become more inter- 
ested in the total development of children 
rather than in the effect which their special 
subjects produce upon pupils; and sixth, they 
shall be inspired by and learn from other 
supervisors and teachers.—W. E. Sheffer, Su- 
perintendent, Manhattan, Kan. 


In a continuous curriculum program, super- 
visory officers should meet such needs as 
these: 

1. Make available materials needed by teach- 
ers and children in carrying on the work. 2. 
Encourage teachers to experiment, and to un- 
dertake new procedures. 3. Bring in experts 
for consultation or for an inspirational ad- 
dress at the time this is most needed. 4. Help 
teachers keep in touch with others engaged 
in the same type of work and bring the best 
they are doing to the group. 5. Help locate 
problems; find ways to overcome difficulties. 
6. Help teachers study children in relation to 
their nature and needs and plan curriculum 
materials and experiences to meet them. 7. 
Study the resources of the community and 
sources of materials. 8. Encourage teachers 
when they need it; help them believe in them- 
selves; see that teachers work where they can 
make best contribution to the program. 9. 
Help in planning experiences in terms of a 
particular situation and group. 10. Help in 
recording results obtained; in evaluating re- 
sults. x1. Encourage teachers to report ex- 
perimental work; to write for publication — 
Mildred English, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 


Group V 


Chairman: Arthur H. Moehlman, The Ohio 
State University. 

Topic: The Improvement of Social Studies 
Teaching. 


The improvement of social studies teaching 
is primarily dependent upon more adequate 
training for social studies teachers in the 
United States. Social studies teachers should 
be more familiar than they generally are with 
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the social sciences themselves. In respect to 
the professional training of teachers looking 
toward the improvement of their work, there 
should be provision in their own programs for 
work in educational psychology and measure- 
ment, in the general structure and functioning 
of the elementary and secondary schools, in 
comparative education and the history of edu- 
cation, and in the philosophy of education. 
These four elements in the educational pro- 
gram should be strengthened by work in prac- 
tice teaching and work in the special methods 
of teaching the subject concerned, and con- 
sideration of the curriculum in the special 
field—Howard E. Wilson, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

There are five methods of improving the 
teaching of the social studies which I wish to 
offer at this time: 1. The use of a screw-driver 
—to loosen the desks and make provision for 
individual differences easier. 2. Recognition 
of the fact that every problem of society is a 
present and future problem of society. 3. 
Have every teacher of the social studies know 
what has been taught and what is to be taught 
in this field by those who precede and follow 
his work. 4. Have every teacher know as 
much about the community in which the 
pupils live as does the average pupil. 5. Have 
the teaching load light enough to enable the 
teacher to devote an average of ten minutes 
per month to each pupil individually —A. C. 
Krey, University of Minnesota. 

Modern curriculum techniques may be 
grouped in a number of categories synony- 
mous with the essential steps, or stages, of 
curriculum construction. It is rather gener- 
ally agreed that the following steps must be 
included: 1. Orientation—the general frame 
of reference or platform for the entire educa- 
tional program and for the aspect of the pro- 
gram involved (social studies). 2. Planning— 
determining, delineating, and understanding 
the basic plan or plans for the entire educa- 
tional program and for the aspect of the pro- 
gram involved (social studies). 3. Production 
—-preparing tentative suggestive written ma- 
terials to assist the individual teacher with his 
decisions relative to what experiences are to be 
had; how, when, and where these experiences 
are to be had, and how they are to be evalu- 
ated. 4. Try-out—utilizing the tentative sug- 
gestive written materials in actual classroom 
situations. 5. Review—securing critical re- 
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view of the plan and the materials by others— 
laymen, teachers, and specialists. 6. Revision 
—rewriting the tentative suggestive materials 
in the light of the trials, the reviews, and 
growth since the earlier effort. 7. Installation 
and use—planning and executing a program 
leading to growth in understanding of prin- 
ciples, the plan, the materials, and their use. 
8. Perpetual repetition and continuation of all 
previous steps—these steps are not mutually 
exclusive and involve no particular sequence. 
No step is ever completed; instead, the experi- 
encing of the steps is cumulative—J. C. 
Parker, Director of Curriculum, Research and 
Guidance, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Granting that teaching is a dynamic process 
—not a series of more or less unrelated acts— 
in which mental interaction and responses of 
teachers and pupils change with the varying 
réles played in the classroom situation, serious 
needs in both supervision and methods in 
social-studies instruction include: 1. A new 
orientation in terms of the changing educa- 
tional scene. 2. The displacement of more or 
less rigid and mechanical procedures by func- 
tional approaches. 3. A new orientation of 
functional relationships between content and 
method. 4. The development of special meth- 
ods and techniques in the social studies con- 
sonant with the approximation of the values 
and objectives claimed for these subjects. 5. 
The release of teachers from the deadening 
round of clerical duties imposed upon them 
in order that their energies may be focused on 
instruction and study. 6. The release of social- 
studies supervisors from a heavy burden of 
routine administrative and clerical duties so 
that they may use their time and energies to 
assume a greater measure of leadership in in- 
struction among the teachers in their field. 7. 
The rethinking of conventional plans of or- 
ganization and administration of schools in 
terms of a functional approach to method, 
with increased facilities for better instruction 
in terms of classroom libraries, general libra- 
ries, and other equipment—W. G. Kimmel, 
Managing Editor, The Social Studies, Colum- 
bia University. 

The difficulties involved in developing a 
practicable program of evaluation can be over- 
come. By making the appraisal an integral 
part of the learning process, by encouraging 
the pupil to make his own evaluations, by 
utilizing situations for evaluation which throw 
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light upon the pupil’s development in several 
directions, and by employing indexes of pupil 
development at those points where the collec. 
tion of direct evidence is highly impracticable, 
a comprehensive program of appraisal which 
is also practicable can be developed. 

In planning a comprehensive appraisal pro- 
gram it will be helpful to list the major ob. 
jectives which are being emphasized for the 
particular class in question. Then, in connec- 
tion with each of these objectives, the teacher 
will list the opportunities which she will have 
for collecting evidence of this type of behavior, 
In many modern schools learning situations 
are provided which are sufficiently lifelike so 
that they give an opportunity for the teacher to 
learn something of the pupil’s attitudes, some- 
thing of his work habits and study skills, 
something of the information which he has ac- 
quired, something of his skill in interpreting 
data, something of his concern for the well- 
being of other pupils, something of his habits 
of working codperatively with other people— 
Ralph W. Tyler, The Ohio State University. 

Perhaps the textbook publisher’s most im- 
portant réle is that of good listener. Without 
wishing to be considered a mere keyboard on 
which the educational tunes of the moment 
are played, he may nevertheless concede that 
he functions to best advantage when and if 
the books he publishes reflect the prevailing 
educational temper. How, then, as an inter- 
preter of trends in education, can he contribute 
to the improvement of social studies teaching? 
What sort of obstacles stand in his path? 

The teacher, as well as the school adminis- 
trator, is naturally conscious of a moral obliga- 
tion to the parent, the taxpayer. In a nation- 
wide system of schools supported by the 
public, the content of the curriculum and the 
actual subject matter of courses of study must 
obviously be determined by the public will. 
This is a problem of especially vital signifi- 
cance in the social studies field today. We need 
not be misled, on the one hand, by a fearful 
din about “indoctrination” or “propaganda,” 
shouted from the columns of any particular 
chain of newspapers; nor, on the other hand, 
need we make it our purpose to further the 
interests of any group’s pet program of “re- 
form.” 

That part of the program is rather gener- 
ally recognized. It is a joint problem of teach- 
ers and publishers. It frightens neither of us. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND REPORT 


But there is another difficulty less easily dis- 
missed. Knowing as we do that the improve- 
ment of social studies teaching can only follow 
extensive curriculum revision, we are all con- 
cerned with what the nature of that revision 
is likely to be. The publisher must follow cer- 
tain leads, anticipate certain trends. He is 
often the middleman between the trained cur- 
riculum maker and the teaching body as a 
whole. In that sometimes uncomfortable posi- 
tion he faces two real dangers: suppose that 
the experts cannot agree; or suppose, worse 
yet, that neither teachers nor taxpayers will 
swallow the medicine that the doctors pre- 
scribe for them.—Richard M. Pearson, Editor, 
Secondary Department, Harper & Brothers. 

The improvement of social studies teaching 
seems to demand the maintenance of a con- 
structive tension or balance between the inter- 
ests of youth and the demands of the surround- 
ing culture. The extremes of child-centered 
programs or of formal curricula both have 
great shortcomings. How may we attack this 
problem of balance? 

Better trained teachers are basic to progress. 
The training for this field should be extremely 
broad and yet intensive. The study of history, 
geography, economics, sociology, and political 
science should give the teacher a thorough 
knowledge of the culture mass. Thorough 
study of general education, psychology, and 
biology should lead to a thorough understand- 
ing of the needs and problems of children. 


The curriculum may well be characterized 
by an emphasis on balance. The surrounding 
culture may be studied as a unit of human ac- 
tivities taking place in a landscape, a unity 
with roots in the past and moving into the 
future. The basic human activities have been 
summarized as follows: production of goods 
and services; creation of ideas, forms, colors, 
and tones; consumption of goods and services; 
communication of ideas from person to per- 
son; transportation of materials by muscle and 
power; exchange of goods by barter or use of 
money; recreation of body and mind by worth- 
while leisure activities; education of young and 
old; government to reduce conflicts and en- 
courage codperation; reproduction of self and 
maintenance of health. The relation of land- 
scape and people may be brought out by re- 
gional survey, as Sir Patrick Geddes advised. 
Constant evaluation of the work done should 
be an integral part of the curriculum, other- 
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wise no reconstruction of values seems to take 
place—Arthur H. Moehlman, Editor of Our 
Times, Assistant Professor of Social Science 
Education, The Ohio State University. 


Group IV 


Chairman: H. H. Ryan, Principal, Univer- 
sity High School, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Topic: Supervision in Secondary Education. 

Panel Members: A. S. Barr, Professor of Ed- 
ucation, University of Wisconsin; William A. 
Gore, Superintendent of Schools, Hempstead, 
N. Y.; Worth McClure, Superintendent of 
Schools, Seattle, Wash.; Sidney V. Rowland, 
Superintendent of Schools, Wayne, Pa.; 
Frank L. Wiley, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Summary of the discussion prepared by Miss 
Dena Lange. 

The thought uppermost in the minds of 
those who took part in this discussion was the 
need of codperation and understanding be- 
tween the supervisor and the teacher. The 
chairman opened the meeting with the ques- 
tion: “Has a fifteen-minute supervisory visit 
to a secondary school class any possibilities for 
the improvement of instruction?” 

Mr. Barr answered in the affirmative, but 
added two limitations: the first concerned the 
number of fifteen-minute visits; the second, 
the evaluating of the supervisor’s observation. 
During a short supervisory period it is diffi- 
cult to determine whether the particular 
teacher-pupil activities observed are the ap- 
propriate ones, and it is difficult, too, to sepa- 
rate evaluation from improvement and to 
know whether the program is effective before 
further improvement can be sought. 

Mr. Rowland emphasized the necessity of 
developing a spirit of codperation between the 
supervisor and the teacher in planning to- 
gether. He also pointed out that from the 
statistical side, the length of the supervisory 
period, it is necessary to know the stage that 
the activity has reached at the time of super- 
vision, as well as to know whether the activity 
is a brief one or one lasting over a long period 
of time. 

To a question from the audience, “Can suc- 
cessful evaluation be carried on during a fif- 
teen-minute period?” Mr. Barr replied that 
though the supervisor’s estimate would be a 
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guess, yet it would in all probability be a 
fairly accurate one. Many of the activities 
observed would be difficult to evaluate. 

Mr. Gore stated that the real purpose of 
supervision should be to improve instruction. 
High schools of today are organized so as not 
to permit of much time for supervision, for 
the principal’s job is a big one. He main- 
tained that a teacher should know more about 
her special subject than the principal, whose 
field is general. The real need in supervision 
is a sympathetic understanding between ad- 
ministrator and teacher. 

Mr. Wiley raised the question as to how the 
broader things could be supervised on an in- 
spectorial visit, and noted that supervision 
should be organized to command the respect 
of the teachers. 

Mr. McClure stated that a principal is a 
specialist in boys and girls. And since the 
day of judging results of subject matter is 
past, our chief aim should be a consideration 
of such things as: utilization of the child’s 
experiences, differentiation of subject matter, 
participation of all members of the class, and 
use of materials. There are many things 
common to all supervision and for that reason 
supervisors of special subjects should meet to 
discuss general problems with the aim of im- 
proving instruction. Failure lists reflect a con- 
dition that needs much study and considera- 
tion. 

The second question was, “How can teach- 
ers be encouraged to bring problems of in- 
struction to the supervisory officer?” 

Several problems presented themselves. As 
to the question of time that the principal has 
to devote to supervision, Mr. Wiley asserted 
that a principal should be given several able 
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assistants to take care of the detail work so 
that he might have more time for other duties, 

Mr. McClure discussed the problem of rat- 
ing teachers. Since supervision is an instruc- 
tional problem, it should be definitely separated 
from tenure and pay. Frequent meetings 
should be held as a clearing house for teach- 
ers’ problems and curriculum reconstruction. 

Mr. Rowland felt the necessity of getting 
the teacher’s attention away from herself and 
supervision and centered upon curriculum re- 
construction. A teacher should be given a 
share in evaluation. 

Mr. Ryan then introduced the third ques. 
tion, “How can the supervisor help the teacher 
develop the breadth of competence called for 
by the modern integrated curriculum?” 

The need for a unified course was conceded. 
Mr. Gore introduced the idea of the need of a 
home room in which a teacher might acquire 
a breadth of competence. Both Mr. Barr and 
Mr. Rowland emphasized integration through 
the problems arising from participating in the 
whole field. Since a teacher’s interest is 
mainly in her special field, the primary diff- 
culty is launching an interest in other fields, 

If a teacher has a home room, asserted Mr. 
Barr, and works out the problems of her 
group in many fields, she will have a more 
sympathetic outlook toward other subjects and 
will become more interested in a unified course 
because of this participation. 

Other means of acquainting the teacher with 
classroom problems were discussed: Mr. Gore 
mentioned taking the school census; Mr. Ryan 
suggested reading books which deal with sub- 
jects in allied fields, as North to the Orient 
and Discovery, to show integration of the 
fields of English, geography, and science. 
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THE READER'S GUIDE 





HOME ROOMS, CLUBS, AND 
ASSEMBLIES 

On the high school level “student activ- 
ities” commonly means school life outside 
of the classroom. So it is that Messrs. 
Roemer and Allen and Miss Yarnell choose 
the title, Basic Student Activities, to desig- 
nate a treatise on the organization and ad- 
ministration of home rooms, clubs, and as- 
semblies. And though they take off for a 
running start from the schools of ancient 
Athens, they reach the present in a few rapid 
strides and settle down to a distinctly con- 
crete and useful analysis of what to do and 
how to do it. 

Thus a series of programs for home-room 
meetings are outlined in detail, a series for 
club meetings likewise, and a shorter list 
for assemblies. The book is obviously a 
reflection of first-hand experience, with crit- 
ical selection guided by a theory of the place 
of “extra-curricular” activities in a school 
program and criteria for evaluating success 
in them. As a whole, the work may be 
regarded as supplementing a more general 
treatment of school life activities by the two 
senior authors. It is, however, complete in 
itself and will be found highly suggestive 
as to what may be done in those parts of 
the secondary program to which reference 
is made. The titles mentioned in the lists 
with which the chapters close will enable 
the student to follow up any special interest 
within the range of the topics discussed. 


SCIENTIFIC PSYCHOLOGY AND 
EDUCATION 


No one will dispute the statement that 
methods of dealing with learners in school 


1 Basic Student Activities. By Joseph Roemer, Charles F. Allen, and Dorothy A. Yarnell. 


pany, 1935 


should be based upon psychology. Other 
guides must be sought when we inquire 
what should be learned, but psychology 
alone is able to tell us whether it can be 
learned by children in certain stages of 
maturity and, if so, how most effectively. 

Professor Stroud? does not attempt to give 
a complete answer to all of the questions 
that teachers would like to have answered. 
He does present a fairly complete survey of 
the findings of scientific psychologists as to 
a large number of the problems of human 
behavior in which teachers are vitally inter- 
ested. He attempts to maintain a critical 
attitude and encourages the student to exam- 
ine the facts for himself. To do this, how- 
ever, is a task of no small magnitude. In 
practice, for the time being at any rate, the 
student who is not a specialist in the subject 
will probably accept the author’s conclusions. 

As appears to be the custom of writers 
in this field, Professor Stroud disclaims any 
intention of discussing education as such, 
and then proceeds to do so. Since, for the 
vast majority of those who study educational 
psychology, the application of the principles 
of the science to the practical everyday prob- 
lems of keeping school is all that matters, 
this is important. Probably the best pro- 
cedure would be to arrange a collaboration 
between three or four persons, each a master 
in his field. Certainly the job of treating 
both psychology and education is pretty big 
for one man. 

As psychology, this is an interesting and 
useful book. It may be described as a some- 
what eclectic treatment of behavioristic or 
scientific psychology. Such subjects as in- 


Silver Burdett and Com- 


2 Educational Psychology. By J. B. Stroud. The Macmillian Company, 1935. 
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stincts, emotion, individual differences, intel- 
ligence, and personality bulk large and are 
well done. Included among the sixteen 
chapters are chapters on statistics and edu- 
cational measurement, as well as chapters 
on learning, work and fatigue, retention and 
recall. 


THE LARGER RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF THE TEACHER 

After the work of the teacher in charge 
of a class of pupils has been discussed, there 
remain numerous responsibilities which she 
should discharge as a member of an educa- 
tional group as a whole. It is to these that 
Professor Overn® addresses himself. He has 
made earnest effort to compass the litera- 
ture of the subject, as he attests by reference 
to the more than 600 footnotes with which 
his book is furnished. To these must be 
added his chapter bibliographies, which, 
however, are short. The treatment is quite 
in the prevailing mode—brief summaries of 
the views of others accompanied by the 
views of the author himself. 

The scope of this volume is wide, includ- 
ing character education, health and mental 
hygiene, guidance, training in citizenship, 
records, attendance, curriculum making, 
extra-curricular activities, research, place in 
the community, relation to the social and 
economic order, and still other topics. All 
these are matters on which teachers gen- 
erally should ponder. Whether they are 
“administrative,” as the writer seems to 
suggest, or something else is not particularly 
important except in case administration is 
supposed to be governed by principles of 
social control quite other than those proper 
to teaching. 

Certainly teachers and others will 
be well occupied while they are perus- 
ing this carefully prepared volume. It is 
informing and it calls to attention matters 


that deserve more consideration than they 
ordinarily get in institutions devoted to pre- 
paring teachers. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The problem of the relation of special 
methods courses to more general courses in 
education is strikingly illustrated in a recent 
discussion of the teaching of the social 
studies. The authors apparently assume 
that the course taken with this book as a 
text is the only course in education that the 
student will take. Hence they attempt to 
deal with general aims of education, the 
history of educational method, various types 
of method, and the measurement move- 
ment. 

About half of the available space has 
been used for these topics. The result 
is an encyclopedic treatment not only of 
these general subjects but also of the specific 
fields, such as history, geography, and civics, 
with which they were immediately con- 
cerned and in which they were presumed 
to have special competence. 

How much usable knowledge a student 
with limited experience can actually acquire 
by diligent attention to an abstract sum- 
mary such as this book tends to be is doubt- 
ful. It is probably far less than is usually 
supposed. For example, what will the stu- 
dent learn from a one-page account of the 
recent report of a commission of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association? Nothing that 
will make the slightest difference in his con- 
duct, in all probability. 

This is the real issue: what should a 
course in the teaching of some subject or 
group of subjects aim to do, develop eff- 
ciency or lodge a few general theoretical 
ideas in the mind of the student? ‘The 
latter is no less academic for being called 
“education.” 


8 The Teacher in Modern Education: A Guide to ee Problems and Administrative Responsibility. By Al- 


fred V. Overn. D. Appleton- Century Company, 19 
“Teaching the Social Studies in Secondary Schools. 
Book Company, 1935. 


” By Arthur C. Bining and David H. Bining. 


McGraw-Hill 
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THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
EXPOUNDED® 

Now we know. An activity springs out 
of the “matrix of school life.” It is nothing 
if not “organic.” It operates in some “realm 
of learning.” The idea came from Froebel, 
was introduced into this country by Colonel 
Parker, and has been confused rather than 
elucidated by John Dewey. Activities can 
be listed in a curriculum. When a realm 
of learning has been selected and children 
engage in activities in it, that is called 
“saturation.” 

All this sounds very new and exciting. 
When we turn to the “tentative” list of 
activities by grades, we find such old ac- 
quaintances as: “Have a knowledge of 
where leading occupations are carried on”; 
“Take an imaginary trip to the colonies”; 
“Giving oral book reports in class”; and 
“Have an appreciation of the help which 
knowledge of rules of grammar gives in 
enabling a person to speak and write cor- 
rectly” [sic]. The fact that these items are 
headed “Conduct Goals” doesn’t prevent 
their seeming extremely like the not very 
radical sort of thing one could easily find in 
schools almost anywhere, lo, these many 
years. Why, then, so much flashy ter- 
minology? 

Professor Melvin has had some fortunate 
contacts with schools in Los Angeles, Buf- 
falo, and elsewhere, and these have yielded 
a considerable body of material that teach- 
ers will find suggestive. The extravagant 
claims made as to the clearing up of all the 
philosophical and psychological problems 
involved in the so-called activity movement 
need not be taken too seriously. 


SUGGESTIONS ON READING 


By means of the expanded outline, Misses 
Pennell and Cusack® have succeeded in as- 


5 The Activity Program. B 


Pany, 1935. 
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sembling in a book of only about 450 pages 


an astonishingly large number of ideas on the 
teaching of reading, particularly in the pri- 
mary grades. These are drawn from their 
own observations as supervisors and from 
various handbooks, manuals, articles, and 
treatises. Teachers like specific suggestions 
rather than general theories; they will find a 
wealth of them in this book. 

As in the earlier volume on the same sub- 
ject by these writers, individual and group 
work is prominent. So is library work. But 
no important aspect of the subject appears to 
have been overlooked. Remedial work, for 
example, comes in for its full share of atten- 
tion. The treatment of phonics is eclectic, 
though the blending of vowels with preced- 
ing consonants is favored, a practice of doubt- 
ful validity. Extensive classified lists of ma- 
terials for reading are included. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


Tue New Vircrnta Course 
In ACTION 

Among the new state courses of study, 
that of Virginia is outstanding. Since it 
constitutes a decided break with tradition, 
much interest attaches to the question as to 
whether it will actually work in practice. 
A preliminary answer to that question is 
given by R. O. Bagby of Roanoke in Pea- 
body Journal of Education for March. He 
states in effect that well-prepared and able 
teachers are getting remarkably good re- 
sults with the new course, while others, as 
must be expected, do badly with this as they 
would with any other course. He empha- 
sizes the fact that “social living” is the key- 
note of the new course and that teamwork 
of all concerned is necessary to carry it out. 
He pleads for enlightened and faithful 
codperation of all supervisory and admin- 
istrative officers. 


; t ’ A. Gordon Melvin. Reynal and Hitchcock, 1936. 
The Teaching of Reading for Better Living. By Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack. Houghton Miffin Com- 
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President Beatty of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association gives us in the April 
number of the journal of that society an 
account of youth hostels by youth who have 
visited them. He adds editorial comments 
from which we learn that the movement 
began with Richard Schirrmann in Altena, 
Germany, twenty-five years ago. “He 
turned the attic of his school building into 
a place where the youth of the neighboring 
villages could spend the night after a day’s 
hike in the Harz Mountains.” Now there 
are youth hostels in nineteen countries. The 
idea was introduced into this country by 
Mr. and Mrs. Monroe W. Smith, who be- 
gan by organizing an American Youth 
Hostel European Trip. After the first 
American hostel was opened in East North- 
field, Massachusetts, Mt. Holyoke followed 
by turning one of its dormitories into a 
summer hostel and this stimulated the build- 
ing of a trail for hikers through the White 
Mountains and the Green Mountains, called 
“The Loop.” 


A Stupy oF INTEGRATION 


The Curriculum Journal for April con- 
tains the preliminary report of the Hopkins 
Committee on integration. The work of 
the committee is planned to include three 
steps: (1) bases for integration in fields 
other than education; (2) educational im- 
plications of findings in these fields; (3) 
practices in the country that appear to 
exemplify the principles derived from (1) 
and (2). The committee at this meeting 
attempted only to present a summary view 
of the ways in which the members of the 
committee look at the problem. The unit 
of experience is any particular instance of 
an individual reacting to a situation within 
his environment. If a situation is novel, 
the individual must develop a new response 
to meet it. Through successive experiences 
an individual accumulates values, integrates 
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his personality, and becomes integrated with 
his environment. This is the educative 
process. The extent of integration which an 
individual has attained is shown by his be- 
havior. Disintegration is evident when the 
individual moves only in a narrow environ- 
ment, merely attempts to escape from prob- 
lems instead of trying to solve them, reacts 
with his emotions instead of his intelli- 
gence, etc. 


On THE CoNFUSION IN EDUCATION 


Professor Horace S. Fries thinks Kandel’s 
attack on the Deweyites has increased rather 
than cleared up the confusion that reigns 
in education. Writing in the new Journal of 
Social Philosophy for January, he joins 
Kandel in his opposition to indoctrination 
but proceeds to accuse Kandel of the same 
sin against democracy. He then moves on 
to the defense of Dewey and his educational 
philosophy. The concept of growth in in- 
dividuals implies growth in society as well. 
Democracy means a changing, not a static, 
civilization. The direction of growth in 
education, moreover, should be the same as 
the direction of growth in civilization. The 
problem is to resolve the conflicts that now 
exist between the school environment and 
the environment outside the school. One 
way is simply to adjust the school to the 
existing order. The other way is to extend 
the influence of the school into the region 
of adult life. No one man, however, can 
say in a democracy what the policy should 
be. Free interchange of opinion is neces- 
sary. 


MEASUREMENT AND OBJECTIVES IN 
ProcreEssivE EpucATION 
Professor Ralph W. Tyler is the specialist 
in evaluation for the Eight Year Study that 
is being carried on by the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. In the Educational 
Research Bulletin of The Ohio State Uni- 
versity for March 18, he writes at some 
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kngth on “The Problem of Defining and 
Measuring the Objectives of Progressive 
Education.” He first explains the general 
plan of appraisal that has been adopted. 
The major task is to devise means of ap- 
praisal for certain aspects of pupil develop- 
ment not covered by existing tests. The 
schools in the experiment have been asked 
to define their chief purposes. The at- 
tempt to do this has raised new issues. For 
example, how will you measure general 
development in seeing and solving problems 
or in work habits and study skills? Inter- 
ests and attitudes must, of course, be dealt 
with, and the new integrated units of work. 
The article concludes with the positive as- 
sertion that definite appraisal must supplant 
guesswork in the defense of educational 
programs. 
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STUDY TYPE OF READING EXERCISES 
By Ruth Strang 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


These new reading exercises for secondary schools comprise twenty exercises in an 
attractive 112-page booklet. Each exercise is an interesting essay, one thousand words 
in length, on some phase of the reading process. The student is thus given an insight 
into the process while gaining practice in certain skills essential to success in high 
school and college. He is urged to become an efficient reader for obtaining knowledge 
and pleasure. 


The Study Type of Reading Exercises lend themselves to adaptation to individual 
differences. Students who need especially to learn to get the author’s thought in logical 
relationship simultaneously with the reading may practice outlining each exercise; 
those who need practice in getting the central idea of a passage may read with that in 
mind, and write their statement of the main thought in their own words. In addition : 
to the several thought questions which follow each exercise, the teacher may prepare 
others which will evoke the kind of reading in which a particular individual especially 
needs practice. 


The Study Type of Reading Exercises may be used with the following groups: 


(1) with regular English or other subject or homeroom oe to improve the 
general level of reading efficiency; 


(2) with special groups in the lowest quarter of reading ability; 
(3) with individuals who desire to form more effective reading habits. 


The teacher’s manual, The Improvement of Reading in Secondary Schools, 
not only gives suggestions for the use of the exercises, but also outlines a program 
for the diagnosis of reading difficulties and the improvement of reading on the post- 
elementary school levels. 


It is generally agreed that there is no better positive way of increasing the scholastic 
efficiency and of reducing failure in a school than by improving the reading ability of 
the entire student body. These new Study Type of Reading Exercises are a useful 
instrument for accomplishing this result without requiring special teachers or dis- 
organizing the school program. 


Exercise booklet, 40 cents a copy. 


Manual, 30 cents. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Elementary School Organization 
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Principal, and C. A. PHILLIPS, Director, University Elementary School, State 


University of Missouri. 


An unusually thorough, up-to-date new text on every phase of elementary 
school organization and classroom management. While discussion has 
been limited for the most part to the definite field of management, 
material on teaching techniques has been included where it substantially 
broadens the understanding of the principles of management. Useful 
material on tests and measurements has also been included. 


To be published in April. $2.25 (probable) 


Minimum Essentials 
of Statistics By DENNIS H. COOKE, Professor of School Admin- 


istration, George Peabody College for Teachers. 


The student who has mastered this volume will be well prepared for all 
ordinary statistical investigation. Especial consideration has been given 
the needs of school superintendents, principals, supervisors, and class- 
room teachers for the solution of their practical problems. The text 
is designed for non-mathematical students, the only pre-requisite being 


a knowledge of algebra. Published March 31st. $2.75 


e * e 
The Beginning Superintendent 
By F. E. BOLTON, Professor of Education and Dean Emeritus of the School of 
Education, T. R. COLE, Professor of Education, and J. H. JESSUP, Associate 


‘Professor of Education, University of Washington. 


This new text offers an exceptionally practical and at the same time stimu- 
lating preparation for the superintendency of the relatively small school 
system—such a system as is usually found in the small city, the town, or 
the consolidated district. Written by forward-looking men who have all 
had wide first-hand experience in this field, the book is one to inspire 
confidence; and every page of it is replete with concrete, reliable. up-to- 
date information. To be published in the summer 
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